standard 


every issue docs not necessarily contain 
all these contents, but they are 
the regular features which 
continually recur. 


contents 


DIARY 
NEWS 


from AN  ARCHITECT’S 
Commonplace Book 


ASTRAGAL 
PLANNING NOTES 
LETTERS 

CURRENT BUILDINGS 


INFORMATION 
CENTRE 


Physical Planning Lighting 


Structure Heating & Ventilation 
Materials Questions G Answers 
Acoustics & Sound Insulation 


INFORMATION SHEET 


SOCIETIES 
INSTITUTIONS 


PRICES 
Architectural Appointments 


Wanted and Vacant 
No. 2524] [VoL. 97 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 


War Address: Forty-five The Avenue, 
Cheam, Surrey. Phone: Vigilant 0087-9 


Price 6d. 


Registered as a Newspaper 


a The war has both multiplied the number of Official Departments and gnee ee 
and Committees of all kinds to become more vocal. The result}is a grow utput of official 
and group propaganda. 
the full address and telephone number of the organizations concerned. 

town is not mentioned the word LONDON is implicit in the address. 


AA 
ABCA 


Association of Building Technicians. 


National Federation of Building Trades Employers. 
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HITEC 


A glossary of abbreviations is now previded- 


In all -ases where the 
\ 


\ 


\Museum 0974, 
Curzon House, Curzon Street, W\1. 
Mayfair 9400 i 461). 


Architectural Association. 34/6, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Army Bureau of Current Affairs. 


113, High Holborn, W.C.1. Holborn 1024-5. 
Association for Planning and Regional Reconstruction. 32, Gordon 

Square, W.C.1. Euston 2158-9. 
Architects’ Registration Council. 68, Portland Place, W.1. Welbeck 9738. 
Architectural Science Board of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 


66, Portland Place, W.1. Welbeck 6927. 
Building Centre. 23, Maddox Street, W.1. Mayfair 2128. 
British Commercial Gas Assn. 1, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. Sloane 4554. 


British Electrical Development Association. 2, Savoy Hill, W.C.2. Temple Bar 9434. 
British Institute of Adult Education. 29, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Euston 5385. 
Building Industries National Council. 110, Bickenhall Mansions, W.1. Welbeck 3335. 
Board of Education.. Belgrave Square, S.W.1. Sloane 4522. 
Board of Trade. Millbank, S.W.1. Whitehall 5140. 
Building Research Station. Bucknalls Lane, Watford. Garston 2246. 
British Steelwork Association. 11, Tothill Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 5073. 
British Standards Institution. 28, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Abbey 3333. 
Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts. 9, Belgrave Square, S.W. 1. 
Sloane 0421. 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 4, Hobart Place, S.W.1. 
Sloane 4280. 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. 12, Great George Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 5322. 
Design and Industries Association. Central Institute of Art and Design, National 
Gallery, W.C.2. Whitehall 7618. 
Department of Overseas Trade. Dolphin Square, S.W.1. Victoria 4477 
English Joinery Manufacturers Association (Incorporated), Goring Hotel, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W.1. Victoria 9787-88. 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper Street, N.1. 
Canonbury 2041. 
Georgian Group. 55, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. Holborn 2664. 
Housing Centre. 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Whitehall 2881. 
Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors. 75, Eaton Place, S.W.1. 
Sloane 3158. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Great George Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 4577. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 7676. 
Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 21, Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 
Whitehall 9609. 
Institute of Registered Architects. 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Abbey 6172. 
Institution of Structural Engineers. 11, Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1. Sloane 7128-29. 
Committce for the Industrial and Scientific Provision of Housing. 3, Albemarle 
Street, W.1. Regent 4782-3. 
Rex House, King William Street, E.C.4. 
Mansion House 2855. 


Federation of Master Builders. 


Lead Industries Development Council. 


London Master Builders’ Association. 47, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Museum 3767. 
Modern Architectural Research. 8, Clarges Street, W.1. Grosvenor 2652. 
Ministry of Health. Whitehall, S.W.1. Whitehall 4300. 
Ministry of Information. Malet Street, W.C.1. Euston 4321. 


Ministry of Labour and National Service. St. James’ Square, S.W.1. Whitehall 6200. 
Ministry of Supply. Shell Mex House, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 6933. 
Ministry of Transport. Berkeley Square House, Berkeley Square, W.1. Abbey 7711. 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 32-33, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 
Ministry of Works. Lambeth Bridge House, S.E.1. Reliance 7611. 
National Buildings Record. 66, Portland Place, W.1. Welbeck 1881. 
ll Souls’ College, Oxford. Oxford 48809. 
82, New Cavendish Street, 
W.1. Langham 4041. 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives. 9, Rugby Chambers, Rugby 
Street, W.C.1. Holborn 2770. 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. 7, Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, S.W.1. Sloane 5808 
Post War Building, Directorate of.. Ministry of Works, Lambeth Bridge House 
S.E.1. Reliance 7611. 
Welbeck 6927. 
Whitehall 9936. 
Regent 3335. 
Temple Bar 8274, 


Reconstruction Committee RIBA. 66, Portland Place, W.1. 
Reinforced Concrete Association. 91, Petty France, S.W.1. 
Royal Society. Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. 

Royal Society of Arts. 6, John Adam Street, W.C.2. 


Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 55, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 

Holborn 2646, 
Town and Country Planning Association. 13, Suffolk Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 2881, 
Timber Development Association. 
Town Planning Institute. 


75, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 
11, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


City 6147, 
Temple Bar 4985, 


together -witir 
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MOTCP 
MOW 
NBR 
NFBTE 
NFBTO 
NT 
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RC 
RCA 
RS 
RSA 
SPAB 
TCPA 
TDA. 
TPI 
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WEATHERPROOF 


(INTERNAL) 


OBSCURATION 
SHUTTERS 
FOR ROOF GLAZING 

Approved by H.M.0.W. and Ministry of Supply 


The Helliwell obscuration shutter is so 
designed that complete provision is made for 
carrying off rain-water. 


When the shutter is closed, shattered glass 
is prevented from fallirg. The operation of 
the shutter is unaffected by inclement weather 
conditions including snow-fall. 


When replacement of glass is necessary the 
closed shutter enables re-glazing to be 
effected while factory work is in progress. 


External fixing of shutter can be arranged 
if desired. 


Details and prices will be sent on application 
to 


HELLIWELL Co, Lid 


PATENT GLAZING - ROOF LIGHTS 
METAL WINDOWS 


BRIGHOUSE YORKSHIRE & 68 VICTORIA ST LONDON. SWI 


TRADE MARK 


ROBERT ADAMS 


ROBERT ADAMS (VICTOR) LTD. 


OF 3-5, EMERALD STREET, W.C.1. 


139a STAINES ROAD, HOUNSLOW 


TELEPHONE: HOUNSLOW 5714 


‘VICTOR’ 
DOOR SPRINGS 


NOTED FOR QUALITY AND GREAT DURABILITY 


Door Spring, No. 3% 
with silent check (with | 
moved. 


ISTRIBUTED BY 
HO? W WARD 


THE KETTON PORTLAND 


KETEO 
CEMENT Co.Lro 


SHEFFIELO 
KETTOCRETE 


R.1.B.A. GROUP HEALTH 
and ACCIDENT POLICY 


Architects are invited to make applications 
for inclusion in the above Policy. 


ONE UNIT OF INSURANCE costs 19/6 
per annum and provides a weekly benefit 
for Males of 20/- and Females I5/- 


The Policy covers Accidents and Illnesses 
of any kind, and includes a Fatal Accident 
Benefit of £200. 


Age limits at entry :—50 years for males. 
40 years for females. 


A member may insure up 
to a maximum of 10 units 


Apply for particulars to :— 


The Secretary, 


A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
66 Portland Place, London, W.1I. 


“| 
i 
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LARGE-SCALE APPARATUS FOR THE COOKING AND SERVING OF FOOD 


A VIEW OF THE MEN’S SERVICE 
IN A LARGE CANTEEN 
INSTALLATION | 


The complete Kitchen planned and equipped by 


R. & A. MAIN LIMITED LONDON AND FALKIRK 


| ! 
LLL | 
; 
: A 
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Crawford Street, 
Rochdale, Lancs 


SHERARDIZING IS FULFILLING 
IN 


Copies of Information Sheet No. 
Text Book “ Sherardizing ”’ free on application 


SHERARDIZING 
PREVENTS 


RUST! 


THE 


ZINC ALLOY RUST-PROOFING CO. LTD. 


Shakespeare Street, 
Wolverhampton 


AN IMPORTANT ROLE 
NATIONAL EFFORT 


Chase Estate, London, N.W.10 
108 and 


. Minerva Road, 


i 
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Five right answers 


When Armistice gives the 
word to go, Tn and builders 
look like being busy for years to come. Anything that makes for better building or repair work, 
that saves time or cost, should be docketed and filed right now for reference. 1BECO— famous 
industrial waterproof kraft paper — is certainly in this category. To at least five building 
problems, IBECO offers first-rate practical answers. Use it under concrete 
where subsoils are porous — to prevent honeycombing. Use it as sarking 
under slate or tile roofs. Use it asa damp-excluder under wood-block floors. 
Use it to line the walls and roofs of temporary wooden buildings. Use it under 
wallpaper where wall-dampness is suspected. In all applications it is easy to handle, 


light in weight, low in cost. And remember — in IBECO the proofing is part of 


IBECO WATERPROOF KRAFT PAPER 


the paper ... Samples and details from the address below. 


C. DAVIDSON & SONS LTD. (DEPT. K.\7): MUGIE MOSS, BUCKSBURN, ABERDEEN 


GE 
sii 5 
xii 
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HARRIS WHARF, GRAHAM STREET, LONDON, N.I. 


Patent No. 519406 


FOR APPLYING ANY TYPE OF BOARD TO CEILING & WALLS 


The Wallboard is secured to sherardised, pressed steel, slotted T-section by wedges. 
Below are shown the methods of attaching the support to various forms of purlin. 


leg 


Escal: 


ba 


HOOK BRACKET 


CROSS TEE 


WOOD WEDGES 
9° CENTRES 


Fixed to UNDERSIDE of purlins — steel or wood — 
covering unsightly hook bolts, clips, etc. 

Assures the insulating value of air-space between roof 
and underside of purlins. No dust or dirt. 

Can be fixed to steel or wood purlins of roofs and 


" joists of flat ceiling. 


No unsightly nail heads showing. 
Can be applied to new or old buildings of any con- 
struction independently of the roofing contractor, 


lator Tunnel at St. John’s Wood Underground Station. Architect : S. A. Heaps. 


~ 8 POINTS TO BE NOTED 


THE THREE 
COMPONENTS 


who proceeds with his work ahead of the AnD Wedge 
Method. 

Any thickness of board can be used, from }” to 3”. 
This method can be used for applying linings to 
exterior walls. 

The simplicity of application is such that any con- 
tractor can apply the AnD Wedge Method, and the 
materials making up this method can be purchased 
by the contractor. 


Full particulars, specification and a typical layout will be sent on request 


C. F. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 


Wallboards for Government Work 


Send us your ‘‘certificate of requirements’ and we will arrange for licence application to Control 


TELEPHONE: CLERKENWELL 4582 


TAS/AN/40. 


| 
WEOGE ||METHOD 
ANGLE PURLIN > 
I. 
2. 6. 
3. 
8. 
4. 
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BENEFACTORS MANKIND 


SANG: 


KELVIN (1824-1907) 


Thermo -dynamics and electricity 
comprise the two main branches 
of the work of this great man, 
and he made mathematics the 
handmaid of both. It was written 
of him “He must measure — he 
must weigh — in order that he 
might go on to calculate.” 


'T'HE laying of the Atlantic Cable will always 
be associated popularly with the name of 
Kelvin. This was the most spectacular, but 
by no means the most important of his 
achievements. His vast powers of mind 
were brought to bear upon diverse scientific 
problems such as telegraphy, navigation, 
electric lamps and electrolytic processes, 
and he evolved the theory of electric oscil- 
lations, the basis of wireless telegraphy. To 
these problems he applied systems of 
accurate measurement combined with 
profound vision, and his discoveries have 
had a lasting influence upon electricity. 
Upon the principles of Kelvin our own 
development has been largely based and 
our standard of accuracy achieved. 


WY 
Yy 


ys 


Y 


ld 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 


TURBO-GENERATORS, TRANSFORMERS, E.H.T. and M.T. SWITCHGEAR, A.C. and D.C. 
MOTORS and GENERATORS , CONVERTORS, ELECTRIC TRUCKS, BUS and COACH BODIES 


ANS) Wwf kak 
)) 
ire yy “a 
NY 
| 
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Are you planning.... 


a Modern School? 


HEN here is something to consider. While Vectairs in themselves maintain 

uniform temperature conditions in the classrooms, thermostatic control of 

Vectair heating ensures the uniform desired warmth throughout the school. There 
is no overheating and the well- 


meaning adjustment of classroom 
temperatures by fresh air enthusi- 
asts who endanger the well-being of 
scholars by opening windows on 
chilly days is eliminated. Write 
for information on the better heat- 
ing of post-war schools to :— 


BRITISH TRANE CO. LTD. VECTAIR HOUSE, 52 CLERKENWELL GLOSE, LONDON, €E.C.I 
TELEPHONE : Clerkenwell 6864 & 3826. AGENCIES at: Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Sheffield and Torquay 


SOLDERLESS 


Gylemuir Cannon 
The “Securex”’ Joint 


IMPORTANT 
Tested by th 
INSTALLATIONS NEW MODEL ance 
: ‘PHYSICAL 
Buckingham Palace 1 9 3 5 LABORATORY, 
London University Engineering Dept., to 
Earls Court Exhibition withstand pe pressure 
Balmoral Castle 
P. No. 395536 
atent No 3°] Tons 
Edinburgh, etc. Use SECUREX per sq. inc 
The Engineering Job 
THE THE 
SOLDERLESS SOLDERLESS 
JOINT NO TINKERING JOINT 


The New Ingenious Method of fitting the Rotatable Sleeve allows for a Reduction in Bulk and gives 
a. much neater job, while at the same time the joint retains all its efficiency and strength. 


LAMONT?’S Awarded Royal Sanitary 
Institute Medal 
“SECUREX” 


Edinburgh - July 1925 
IMPROVED FITTINGS 


Glasgow- - July 1931 
FOR COPPER TUBES 


IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Patented in all British Dominions Patent Nos. 244253, 395536 Patented in all British Dominions 


Wniten JAMES H LAMONT & CO., LTD. 


Office - - GYLEMUIR WORKS, CORSTORPHINE, EDINBURGH, 12 
London ee. House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4 (Closed temporarily. All communications to Regd. Office). 
CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS, CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, Etc. 


| 

1 
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St. PAULS CATHEDRAL, 


ORS DAZ bia 


BUILD FOR POSTERITY 


Wren, after the fire of 1666, had visions of a purer, cleaner, better London. 
‘Although petty officialdom and self-seeking merchants thwarted his dreams, 
many of his buildings were planned as he envisaged. Let us not commit the 
same crimes against the visionaries who desire to reconstruct Britain after 
the war. It must be a better land . . . the highest authorities in Britain 
and in the U.S.A. have determined that this shall be so. 


Often courageous plans for a better world have been ruined in the past by 
the cost of pulling down before building up. This will not deter us this time. 


A new world needs new methods and the latest science, air conditioning, 
will play its part in this new development when Peace comes... the Air 
Conditioning Division of Mellor-Bromley & Co. Ltd., through their intensive 
endeavour to give the utmost service to firms on vital production, may 
not have been able to contact you recently but when Peace comes... and it 
may come sooner than we expect... . Mellor-Bromley will be able to offer to 
you a complete service employing the accrued experience of applying air 
conditioning to almost every type of industry. 


MELLOR BROMLEY & C® wv, LEICESTER 


| 
Vif 
m 
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ILFORD 


DOCUMENT 


specifications and all other records. 


Ilford Limited manufacture a wide range of 
document papers which adequately cover every copying 
requirement in commercial and industrial organisations. 


\lford Document Papers are coated with a 
high speed, contrasty, orthochromatic emulsion which 
yields excellent negatives with intense blacks and clean 
white lines, and are available to suit every subject. 
These papers are supplied in cut sizes or in rolls to fit 
the standard document copying cameras. 


liford Limited are always willing to give 
expert advice on all matters concerning the application 
of Photography to plan copying in Engineering and 
other Industries. 


liford Document Paper is made in grades 
as under :— 


ILFORD Document Paper Ne. 4 
Recommended for ordinary commercial use — coated on 
standard grade paper which is fairly thick and strong. Highly 
orthochromatic. 


ILFORD Document Paper No. 4T 
Highly orthochromatic. Coated on a thin tough base for use 
when copies are required for mailing. 


ILFORD Document Paper No. I 
Coated on a smooth, thin rag base. Highly orthochromatic. 
Recommended for making copies that have to remain in 
perfect condition over long periods. 


ILFORD Ortho Photomechanical Paper 
for copying intricate plans containing fine lines, giving cleaner 
and stronger reproductions. 


ILFORD Photomechanical Paper 
A slower paper coated with a non-ortho emulsion. 


The Ilford booklet ‘‘Photography Applied to Plan Copying in Engineering 
and other Industries ’’ describes several convenient processes applicable 
in every drawing office. 


ILFORD LIMITED - ILFORD - LONDON 


Stiff as a board— 


and a Jicwood board is really stiff— 
too stiff to bend like metal. Jicwood 


is a compressed wood of extraordi- 
nary strength, rigidity and hardness. 
Characteristics are akin to metal, but 
the refinements of wood are re- 
tained. It is specifically lighter than 
metal and cannot fatigue. A material 
that is more than ordinary wood yet 
not quite metal. The ease with which 
Jicwood can be machined is proved 
by its uses; in the manufacture of 
wooden -aircraft propeller blades, 
jigs, rollers, silent gears, shuttles and 
many other products 

strength with lightness. 


demanding 

Jicwood 
can be made in various grades and 
combinations, e.g. Grade 138: Ten- 
sile, 45,000 Ibs. per sq. inch; Shear, 
7,000 Ibs. per sq. inch; Specific 
gravity, 1.38. 


We shall be pleased to send full details 
on knowing your requirements. 


JICWOOD LTD., GROSVENOR GARDENS HOUSE, LONDON. S.W.1 
Telephone : VICTORIA 4527-8 


4.10 


Telegrams : JICWOOD SOWEST LONDON 


| 
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FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


HELPS TO SPEED UP PRODUCTION 


ADJUSTABLE 
STEEL BIN No. 7. 


All the pigeonholes of this 
Steel Bin can be adjusted 
to accommodate, with little 
waste space, the components 
of whatever job is in hand. 
Thus helping to smooth out 
the path to greater 
production. 


Sankey-Sheldon offer their help in the planning and erection of their Adjustable 
Steel Shelving for the classified storage of supplies—from small machine parts and 
tools to heavy castings—in factories and workshops engaged on National Service. 


"Telephone : 
MODERN STEEL EQUIPMENT 


— 
40 CANNON STREET LONDON E C 4 BHADLEY CASTLE WORKS CTON SALOP 


London Office: 46, Cannon Street: E.C.4 :: Telephone: City 3811-2 
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a-half | 
precast 
tile Bip lightweight 
concrete 
slab. 


SECTION THROUGH GABLE. 
lightweight concrete insulation 
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tile verge, formed 
es shown in sections. 


f | 


line of bonding to 
eaves units | suit thickness. 

| 


BRICKWORK CORBEL. at gable end. 


PITCHED — 


There is nothing 
to choose in Cost, 
Man-hours or 


ra @ | 


The Marley Sys- 
tem of Pitched 
Roofing in Rein- 
forced concrete— 


xk * 
eliminates timber 
xk * 


‘costs NO MORE than a 
flat roof and very little 
more than a timber 


pitched roof 
xk * 


saves labour—man 
hours are reduced ird 


L 
to 5 


* 


uses no more steel than 
a flat roof (1 lb. per foot 
super measured on the 


flat) 
xk * 


will take any kind or 


size of tile or slate 
xk * 


system can be supplied 


for scaling roofs 


I6g.metal strip. lightweight concrete slab 


wood plug 
cast-in 


RAFTER SECTION at 90° TO SLOPE 
showing fixing of insulation 


_ grouted joint. 


No. 2 mild steel bolts! 


i 


internal wall 
not necessarily 
under tie 
7X7 connection. 


DETAIL OF TENSION JOINT IN TIE-BEAM 


gutter bracket 
hooked over. « 
plugged into 
joints_—__ 


precast concrete [// 


eaves plate. 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LTD. 


Works throughout the Country 


line of tile 
finish__ 


precast concréte 
eaves filler strip, 


lightweight 
concrete 
slabs 


tie-beam 


] 
77 Weavity wall 


EAVES DETAIL 
lightweight concrete insulation 
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st, | the two systems. 
yr 
The Marley 
da | Eagle Beam Flat 
Roofing System - 
xk * 
employs the minimum 
of steel 
“ x * * 
le provides good insulation 
x * 
is light in weight 
xk * 
in quickly erected with the 
rd minimum of skilled 
labour 
xk * 
ve equally adaptable to 
- floor construction 
1e 
* 
can pe used economi- / cement 
or cally for ground floors eagle beams. rAd 
ends should no \ 
MAY WE SEND YOU \ pester CROSS. SECTION. 
FURTHER DETAILS? 
grouting between 
hole left in precast eagle beams. TS 
ss SECTION THROUGH WALL. Eagle beam ground and first floors. 
EAVES DETAILS 
FOR OVERHANGING CORNICE LONDON ROAD, SEVENOAKS. KENT 
ne Telephone and Telegrams: Sevenoaks 1251 
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This is one of a series of advertise- 
ments designed to show how 
Asbestos-cement can help to solve 
an almost infinitely varied range of 
problems. At present, war-time 
needs have a monopoly of its service, 
but when peace comes the manu- 
facturers look forward to extending 
further its usefulness. 


TURNERS 
ASBESTOS 
CEMENT 
co. LTD. 
TRAFFORD PARK 
MANCHESTER 17 


“ EVERITE « BIGSIX Asbestos- 
; cement Corrugated Sheets, 
“EVERITE” Asbestos-cement 
Rainwater Goods and Fittings 
“EVERITE” Asbestos-cement 
Shelving and Racking. 
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Delays have effects far beyond the 
particular operation in which they 
occur. Benjamin Lighting provides 
the visual conditions which can 
prevent delays, enabling greater 
accuracy to be achieved in work, 
and errors can be detected early. 
Benjamin Lighting will help in 
every works. There is a Benjamin 
Engineer in your district ready to 
help you on any lighting problem. 


LIGHTING 


The Benjamin Electric Ltd., Brantwood Works, Tottenham, London, N.17 


Telegrams: ‘* Benjalect, Southtot, London.” Telephone: Tottenham 5252 (5 lines) 
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For a century and a half HORSELEY has been a house- 
hold word in British Structural Engineering. This great 
organisation—originally the HORSELEY COMPANY, later 
the HORSELEY BRIDGE AND ENGINEERING COMPANY 
and now HORSELEY BRIDGE AND THOMAS PIGGOTT LTD.— 
has been responsible for Structures of all kinds which are 
historic—from the first iron steamship and the earliest 
locomotives to numberless Bridges in Britain and Europe 
and modern Steel-Framed buildings of all types including 
the imperially planned Headquarters of Commercial 
Aviation in Britain. 

HORSELEY-PIGGOTT STEELWORK 
will play its part in the Reconstruction of Britain. 


HORSELEY WORKS - TIPTON - STAFFS - PHONE: 1104 _ P.B.X. 


LONDON OFFICE 22. CARLISLE PLACE WESTMINSTER, s. 


GAS HOLDERS = PRESSED 
_ STEEL TANES = WATER 


Pp R 


“Only when the happy days of peace have been 
regained will it be possible to benefit in full 
from the research, the bold experiment and the 
ges careful study which Eagle will bring to ‘finality 
in the production of models with a new beauty, a 
simplicity of operation and a new culinary excellence— 


endowing the kitchen, and the home, with Peace indeed. 


Radiation Lid. 


| ADSM > OF MODERN BRITISH ARCHITECTURE 
— a 
BRIDGES 
= = 
=== 
4 
this Fair Land of O 
EAGLE RE GRATE CF 
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THE BUILDINGS OF TO-MORROW FROM THE RUINS OF TO-DAY 


The ‘‘Emperor’’ Press, 
capacity 1,600 - 2,000 
bricks per hour; pressure 
200 tons. This machine 
is designed expressly for 
this work. 


MAKE HIGH-CLASS BRICKS 
—from Debris 


The debris of bombed cities can, by a literal renaissance, 
become the raw material for the new. For years we have 
utilised such waste material for making high-class bricks, and 
many plants can be shown in this country in successful operation. 
@ For forty years we have made brick plants, the press 
illustrated being the hub of the installation. Although deliveries 
are delayed at the present, it is-advisable for brickmakers to be 
ready with plant for rebuilding operations. Now is the time to 
work out details and to carry out any necessary experiments. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure. 


LEIGH e LANCASHIRE Grams: 
DON OFFICE: 66 Victoria Street, London, SW.l 
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The call in all Canteens is for food, well 
cooked and containing the maximum nutritive 
value. 

The ESSE Major Heat Storage Cooker is 
continuous burning and shows amazing Fuel 
Economy. The roomy fume-free ovens, large 
“af fast boiling area and cleanliness in operation 
: will satisfy the needs of the most exacting 
of staff. 


| THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY. Prop.: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Estd. 1854 


Head Office : BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND London Showrooms: 63 CONDUIT STREET, W.1 - 1! LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 
LIVERPOOL : 20 Canning Place EDINBURGH : I7 Greenside Place GLASGOW : I! Dixon Street, C.1 


SANDASPEED 


for H.R.C. or ORDINARY DUTY 


is fitted in all Sanders apparatus. The 
advantage of equipment which can be 
converted at any time from ordinary to 
H.R.C. duty by substituting alternative 
fuse carriers complete with cartridges is 
too self-evident to need emphasis. 


The units are designed virtually to elim- 
inate the need for maintenance, whilst 
the result of independent test has placed _ 
them in the highest possible grade for © 
performance. 


WM. SANDERS 
Falcon Electrical Works, WEDNESBURY, STAFFS. 
London Office: 78, Neal St. W.C.2.  *Phone: Temple Bar 8984. 
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COVER IT OVER! 


It is an economical proposition to have all 
your static water tanks covered with all- 
‘ welded Wire Fabric, and the “‘ TWISTEEL”’ 
organisation is at your disposal for this 
purpose. 


Indeed, whatever your requirements may 
be in. steel fabrics and designs for reinforced. 
concrete structures of any kind you will find _ 
the “TWISTEEL”’ Service second to none. 


TWISTEEL REINFORCEMENT LTD., ALMA STREET, SMETHWICK, STAFFS. 


and at London, Belfast, Warrington and Glasgow 


Telephone Nos. : 
SMETHWICK . - 1991 (5 LINES) 
LONDON . - SLOANE 9218 (3 LINES) 
BELFAST . - - 24641 (3 LINES) 


GLASGOW ~ - CITY 7661 (4 LINES) 
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lanctres five cena 


nis De with 


THE OLD “SWAN” THEATRE, BANKSIDE, LONDON 


Towards the end of the 14th century, it is known 
that “‘ performances and exhibitions” were given on 
crude wooden structures Ginsied about the streets ; 
but no theatres, as such, existed before 1576 when 
_ the “Theatre”, Shoreditch, London, was opened. 
This, according to authorities, was the first theatre in 
Europe for the performance cf secular plays. 
London saw the opening of several theatres at this 
period, and by 1600 there were nine or ten compared 


with only two in Paris. These early theatres were small 


for Steelwork in theatres of the future 


wooden imitations of the magnificent amphitheatres of 
Roman times. Stages for plays were movable wooden 
platforms wheeled into the arena between bear and bull- 
baiting and such popular amusement of the times. 

A very good idea of the conditions under which 
Shakespeare’s plays were first presented in this period 
can be formed from the illustration above. This is a 
copy of a drawing of the Swan Theatre, Bankside 
(1598), discovered in a London letter, circa 1600, from 


a traveller in England, Johannes de Witt. 


Boulton & Paul Limited 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


NORWICH BIRMINGHAM LONDON 


This advertisement is one. of a series which briefly traces, from earliest times, the structural development of the 
theatre and places of entertainment, according to the ‘‘ fashion’’ and requirements of the entertainment demanded. 
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In common with every other periodical this JOURNAL is rationed to a small part of its peace- 
time needs of paper. Thus a balance has to be struck between circulation and number of 
pages. We regret that unless a reader is a subscriber we cannot guarantee that he will get 
a copy of the JOURNAL. Newsagents now cannot supply the JOURNAL except ta a “‘ firm 


by post in the U.K. and Canada, £1. 3s. 10d. per annum ; 


abroad, £1. 8s. 6d. Special combined rate for ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL and ARCHI- 


TECTURAL Review in the U.K. and 
Canada, £2. 6s.; abroad, £2. 10s. Single 
copies, 6d. ; post free, 8d. Special numbers 
are included in subscription ; singlé copies, 
1s. ; post free, 1s. 3d. Back numbers more 
than 12 months old (when available), 
double price. Volumes can be bound complete 
with index, in cloth cases, for 12s. 6d. each ; 
carriage 1s. extra. Goods advertised in the 
JouRNAL, and made of raw materials now 
in short supply, are not necessarily available 
for export. 


DIARY FOR JUNE-JULY 


Titles of exhibitions, lectures and papers are printed in italics. 
papers and lectures the authors’ names are put first. 


In the case of 
Sponsors are represented 


by their initials as given in the glossary of abbreviations on the front cover. 


BERYSTWYTH. Town and Country 
Planning Association Conference. 11 a.m. 


to 5 p.m. JUNE 19 
BRADFORD. Town and Country Planning 

Association Conference. 11 a.m. to 
5 p.m. JUNE 26 


HRISTCHURCH. Living In Cities Exhi- 
bition. (Sponsor, BIAE.) 
JUNE 28—JuLy 5 


GATESHEAD. Englishman Builds Exhibi- 
tion. At Shipley Museum and Art 
Gallery. (Sponsor, BIAE) JuNE 21 to JuLy 4 


GIBRALTAR. Living in Cities Exhibition. 
JUNE 


LEICESTER. Homes to Live In Exhibition. 
At the Museum and Art Gallery. (Sponsor, 
BIAE). Brains Trust. JuNe 19, 1 p.m. 
JuNE 10 to 27 


LONDON. Royal Academy’s Summer 
Exhibition. In Burlington House, Piccadilly. 
9.30 a.m. until 7 p.m. Weekdays; 2 p.m. 
until 6 p.m. Sundays. Admission one shilling. 

JUNE 10 to AuGusT 7 


Exhibition of the work of the London Regional 
Reconstruction Committee. At the National 
Gallery. The LRRC is a Committee 
appointed by the Council of the RIBA, with 
12 members from the Institute and the AA 
respectively. It has been at work for nearly 
two years on the problems of reconstruction 
and post-war planning for the London Region. 
The latter for the purposes of the Committee’s 
work has been defined as C.D. Region No. 5, 
the area of which is about 850 sq. miles, with 
a population of about 8,500,000: The 
exhibition consists of proposals for a 
Regional Plan illustrated by plans and a 
plan-model to a scale of 6 in. to 1 mile. Many 
other drawings and diagrams are exhibited 
to illustrate particular problems of the Region, 
such as transport, and to demonstrate the 
principles upon which the Committee have 
based their proposals. A Historical Section 
is included in the exhibition. (See pages 
379-384). The Second Interim Report of the 
Committee, to be published at the time of 
the exhibition, will contain illustrations and 
form a comprehensive survey of the work of 
the Committee and of the exhibition. JuNE 
10 to Juty 10 


Rebuilding Britain Exhibition. At Royal 
Exchange. Open at 1.45 p.m. Monday to 
Friday ; 10 a.m. to 12 noon Saturdays. 


To-day in Ulster: This planning bebbines : ‘ 
Discussion on the wireless for Northern Ireland 
listeners between Dennis Winston, chief Archi- 
tect to the Northern Ireland Ministry of Home 
Affairs, and Adrian Robinson. 

UNE 


Verner O. Rees. Twentieth Century London. 
At the Greater London—Towards a Master 
Plan Exhibition, National Gallery. Chairman : 
Henry Braddock. (Sponsor, LRRC.) 5 p.m. 

JUNE 21 

Members of the Birmingham and District 
Branch of IHVE. Submission of technical 
data on Vertical Temperature Gradients in 
Factory Buildings Heated by Unit Heaters. 
At 21, Tothill Street, S.W.1. (Sponsor IHVE). 
6 p.m. JUNE 22 


H. V. Lanchester. Life in Reconstructed 
London. At the Greater London—Towards a 
Master Plan Exhibition, National Gallery. 
Chairman: Frederick R. Hiorns. (Sponsor, 
LRRC). 5 p.m. JUNE 23 


Professor Ernest Barker. Social Background 
of Town Planning. At 1, Grosvenor Place, 
S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. (Sponsor, TCPA). JUNE 24 


Frederick R. Hiorns. Factors in Urban 
Planning. At the Greater London—Towards 
a Master Plan Exhibition, National Gallery. 
Chairman: H. V. Ashley. (Sponsor, LRRC). 
5 p.m. JUNE 28 


Michael Waterhouse, Hon. Secretary, RIBA. 
The Activities of the RIBA during the War, 
and the Place of the Architect in the Post-War 
World. At the | RIBA, 6 p.m. Sponsor, 
RIBA. JUNE 29 


Stanley Hamp. The South Side: London’s 
Opportunity. At the Greater London— 
Towards a Master Plan Exhibition, National 
Gallery. Chairman: Arthur W. Kenyon. 
(Sponsor, LRRC). 5 p.m. JUNE 30 


Building Industries Congress on The Building 
Industries in the Reconstruction Period. BINC 
announces a Congress of the Building Indus- 
tries on July 21 and 22 at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster. Chairman, F. Leslie Wallis, 
President of the Council. Delegates’ tickets 
will be available shortly from the representa- 
tive organizations of the building industries 
or direct from the Honorary Secretary to the 
Congress, Douglas Wood, 1, Old Burlington 
Street, W. 1. The Congress will be divided 
into sessions the subjects for which will be as 
follows 

July 21. Welcome to delegates by R. 
Coppock, Chairman of the LCC and imme- 
diate Past-President of BINC. The Post-War 
Building Programme. Post-War Housing. The 
British Empire and Building. 


July 22. Town Planning. The Availability of 
Labour for Building. The Future Organization 
of the Building Industries. JuLy 21—22 


ARKET DRAYTON. Living In Cities 
Exhibition. (Sponsor, BIAE.) 
JUNE 26 to JuLy 10 
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Societies and Institutions 


Though no feature in The Journal ts 
without value for someone, there are often 
good reasons why certain news calls for 
special emphasis. The Journal’s starring 
system is designed to give this emphasis, but 
without prejudice to the unstarred items 
which are often no less important. 


means spare a second for this it 
will probably be worth it. 


means important news, for reasons 
which may or may not be obvious. 


Any feature marked with more than two 
stars is very big building news indeed. 


During the quarter ended March 
31 leak LOANS SANCTIONED 
BY MOH to local authorities 
reached a total of £1,611,731. 


The loans sanctioned were as follows :— 
housing, £151,463 ; municipal services (in- 
cluding clinics, sanatoria and mental hospitals), 
£111,997 ; swimming pools, playing fields, 
recreation grounds, open spaces, etc., £11,444 ; 
water supply, £147,225; disposal of waste 
products (sewerage and sewage disposal and 
refuse destruction), £47,694; education ser- 
vices (including libraries ‘and museums), 
£50,308; air raid precautions, £54,885 ; 
roads and bridges (including private street 
works), £151,119; Other services (including 
loans to defray contributions, etc., under War 
Damage Act, 1941), £885,596. Total, 
£1.:611,731. 


The Tribunal set up by 
MOW in January last to 
hear APPEALS BY BRICK 
UNDERTAKINGS whose works 
had been scheduled for closure, 


has dealt with mine cases. 
After considering the Brick Appeal Tribunal’s 
recommendations, the Minister decided to 
confirm. in six cases the decision to withdraw 
the licence to manufacture. In two cases the 
appeals were allowed and in the remaining 
case, subject to a restriction of output, was 
adjourned for re-hearing in six months time. 
There are no further cases awaiting hearing. 
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How quickly can Dawnays get cracking on a rush job? Within a few 
minutes of a phone call an Engineer from the Design?Department can be 
on his way to the site. On his return, and even while the Chief Designer 
is getting out his plans, arrangements will be made for the supply of 
steel so that no delay occurs when the detailed drawing begins to 
emerge from the Drawing Office. 


How long will that take? Well, the working details of the first 
steel for a 300 ton job were in the shops within five days of a recent 

rush telephone call. Erection arrangements began immediately and , 
the whole job, including floors, roofs, pressed steel gutters, etc. was 
finished complete in 26 days from receipt of that ‘phone message. 


Stoneham & Kirk 
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Commonplace Book 


STANDARDIZATION AND PREFABRICATION—AN ASSURANCE. [From Towards a New 
Britain (Architectural Press)]. Standardization in archite¢ture is a very old story. The bricks of the 
Egpytians and of Ur are the oldest standardized building parts of which we know. But—so you hear 
the argument coming from those who oppose standardization in the modern house—the brick is a 


small unit. 


It influences appearance only in a very general way. 
houses all looking standardized that would be so fatal to the beauty of our cities. 


It is the whole house, or terrace of 


Now this argument 


is a fallacy. Georgian Barnfield Crescent, Exeter, is really no less standardized than Peter Jones’s 
store to-day. Bloomsbury is just as uniform as any strictly modern estate. And looking to Bloomsbury 
or Bath from the chaos of Oxford Street or Piccadilly Circus, surely you will no longer mistake dignity, 


sobriety and good manners for regimentation and lifelessness. 


fabrication either. 


You need not be frightened of pre- 
It refers only to a technique, not in the least to the final result. 


You may deplore 


the waning of the part that individual craftsmanship used to play in the past, but you are better 


served for the moment by the machine than by the handicraftsman. 


Mr. Barnes, speaking in the House 
of Commons, said that furnishing 
a small home COSTS £136 
NOW AGAINST £52 in 1936. 


He said: The cost of completely equipping a 
working-class home in 1936 was £52 10s. 4d. 
Completely to have equipped such a home in 
1942 would have cost £167 11s. 10d. Purchase 
tax on the goods would have amounted to 
£31 3s. 2d., leaving a comparative cost, 
against the cost in 1936, of £136 8s. 2d. 


Time saved by MOT plans, 
now far advanced, for motor 
roads and the segregation of fast 
motor traffic will be EQUAL 
TO TWENTY-FIVE MILLION 
POUNDS a year said Mr. 
Noel Baker, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of MOT, at Bournemouth. 


He said that motor-vehicles are so remotely 
like other kinds of road traffic that they should, 
as far as possible, be segregated on the road. 
That means a big programme of road 
engineering, new motorways through open 
country, and improvement of existing high- 
ways, especially at dangerous crossings. In 
the cities: it means segregated ring roads and 
radial arteries on which only fast moving 
motor traffic will be allowed. It will be a long 
and costly process.. Some people think it 
will give no adequate or economic return, but 
a five-mile journey from the House of Com- 
mons or the Bank towards the outskirts of 
London could to-day be done 40 minutes 
quicker for the return journey than in 1939. It 
is plain that a great capital expenditure can 
be justified on economic grounds, and he was 
convinced that in the next 30 years that 
expenditure wil be made. 


In the House of Lords, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh called 
attention to the White Paper on 
TRAINING FOR THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY, 
and asked whether the Government 
are prepared to amplify its contents. 


The noble lord, who also moved for papers, 
said he looked forward with dread to the day 
when, if peace is declared, the Government 
are not ready to put into effect their policy 
about the location of industry. Lord Portal, 
Minister of Works, said that in the White Paper 
a guarantee for 12 years is proposed. It is 
imperative for them to see that the work is 
there for the men to do. Recently they have 


obtained from nine Government departments, 
their programmes, and put them on a 12-years’ 
basis. Provision has been made for 1,250,000 
men in the building trade, of whom about 
500,000 will be craftsmen. The cost of housing 
has now gone up by 105 per cent. on pre-war 
figures. It is necessary to look into the 
question of economies which can be effected. 
High costs will kill building. Economies, 
however, must not be made at the expense of 
the building operative but by a more efficient 
use of labour and building materials. He had 
recently appointed a controller of experimental 
building development, whose business it will 
be to co-ordinate all ideas and new methods 
put forward by any firm or individual. He 
will have the advice of an inter-departmental 
committee on housing construction. A costing 
section has been set up to act as a yardstick. 
No new proposal will have the backing of 
his Ministry unless it shows an improvement 
on existing ideas. With the object of obtaining 
greater efficiency in post-war building an 
investigation is taking place into the method 
of placing contracts. After the war he thought 
they can break down costs in such a way that 
they will have a thriving, prosperous industry 
alive to the situation with which it is faced. 
The motion was, by leave, withdrawn. 


The need for a skeleton National 
plan, especially in regard to land 
acquisition and control,is urged by 
the Sheffield and Peak District 
Branch of CPRE. Until this is 
fixed, says the Branch in its 
annual report, there can be NO 
PLANNING ON A BOLD 
SCALE by local authorities. 


The report refers to the increasing damage 
inflicted by lime and cement works, and 
expresses fears that fresh claypits are about 
to be opened. The firm involved has made an 
interesting gesture in response to protests. It is 
employing a landscape architect to make a 
long-term remedial plan to restore the defaced 
landscape by such means as_re-seeding, 
levelling and judicious planting of hardwoods. 
The chairman, Professor Porster, at the annual 
meeting, referred to the concerted efforts being 
made to secure improvements to certain 
‘*objectionable features of the Ladybower 


Reservoir scheme.’’( A.J., April 29 and May 6). 
Mr. Fred. Mardhall, m.P., who was absent 
through illness, sent a message expressing 
thanks to the Board for their previous care for 
amenities and disappointment that the finish of 
the Ladybower scheme was unworthy of their 
past achievements. Though reluctant to take 
these matters to higher authority, he did feel 
this was an instance where MOTCP and 
Parliament should intervene, if the previous 
representations of a responsible body such as 
the CPRE has been ignored. 


At a meeting of the National 
Book Council in London, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
urged the provision of BUILT- 
IN BOOK-SHELVES 
IN ALL NEW HOUSES. 


The Archbishop, who was lecturing on The 
Resources aid Influence of English Literature, 
hoped that encouragement will be given to the 
accumulation of private libraries, however 
small. One suggestion which he most heartily 
endorses, is that we should urge the provision 
in all new houses of built-in bookshelves so 
that those who do buy books will not be faced 
with what may be for them the really vexatious 
alternative of either buying bookshelves, which 
for them may be difficult to afford, or leaving 
the books lying < bout untidily. 


If it were organised, said 
Mr. Leslie Wallis, President of 
NFBTE, speaking at Glasgow, 
there is WORK IN SIGHT 
FOR AT LEAST TWENTY 
YEARS building and 
rebuilding after the war. 


We builders regard the early months of peace 
with serious misgiving, he said, for until the 
Government makes up its mind on fundamental 
questions like planning, location of industry, 
and priorities, and accepts or rejects the Scott, 
Uthwatt, and Barlow reports, nothing can 
even be started. Local authorities, owners of 
land, industrial firms, all want to get on with 
the job. But until a move comes from the top 
nothing practical can be done. 


THE -ISSUE OF JULY 1. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE WILL 


OWING TO THE HEAVILY INCREASED COSTS CAUSED BY THE 
WAR THE PUBLISHERS OF THE JOURNAL HAVE BEEN 
FORCED TO RAISE ITS PRICE TO NINEPENCE AS FROM 
AT THE SAME TIME THE ANNUAL 


BE INCREASED TO £1/15/- 
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Chairman of the LCC 


Mr. Richard Coppock, the newly elected Chairman 
of the LCC, has been General Secretary of the 
NFBTO for the past twenty-two years. Born in 
Manchester in 1885 he left school at the age of eleven 
to be a baker’s apprentice, but at thirteen became a 
bricklayer’s help. In 1911 he was appointed Man- 
chester District Secretary of the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society (now the Amalgamated Union of Building 


Trade: Workers) and five years later Divisional 
Organiser of the North-Western Area, a position he 
held until 1921 when he became General Secretary of 
the NFBTO. Mr. Coppock has now attained one of 
the most responsible positions in the country. It is 
particularly fitting that so prominent an official of 
the building industry should become chairman of the 
LCC when London has got to be largely replanned. 
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Among the Knights Bachelor IN 
THE KING’S BIRTHDAY 
HONOURS is Hugh Eyre 
Campbell Beaver, the Director- 
General of MOW. Sir Geoffrey 
G. Whiskard, Permanent Secretary 
to MOTCRP, receives the K.C.B. 


Sir Hugh Beaver joined the Ministry—then 
known as the Ministry of Works and Buildings 
—in 1940 as Controller of Building Materials 
and Building Priority Officer. Later, in the 
same year, he was appointed Director-General, 
Works and Buildings and took over the 
chairmanship of the Central Council for 
Works and Buildings on its formation. At the 
time of his appointment he was a partner in 
the firm of Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners. 
Sir Geoffrey Whiskard, now Permanent 
Secretary to MOTCP, was previously Per- 
manent Secretary to MOWP. Before his 


appointment to MOWP in 1941 he was for 
five years British High Commissioner in 
Australia. 


In the King’s Birthday Honours. 
Sir) Hugh Beaver, Director General of MOW 
(top), and Sir Geoffrey Whiskard, Permanent 
Secretary to MOTCP who received the K.C.B. 


Mr. (now 
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‘TOWARDS A MASTER PLAN 


OOD and evil in pre-industrial society were often: 

attributed to black and white magic. Industrial man 

is rapidly raising planning to the same mystical heights. 
It is simultaneously condemned as the enemy of freedom 
and praised as the only way to achieve it. Those who 
practise it with bad results are considered sorcerers and those 
who preach its potentiality for good, dreamers. Planning is, 
after all, but organization for a defined end; its process the 
scientific collection of facts, the diagnosis of disorder and 
the co-relation of facts to achieve a correct solution. Its 
social value is determined by the end at which it aims, and 
its means are successful in so far as the end is kept consistently 
in view. Previously man has struggled towards achievement 
of his social aims, when they were consciously realised at all, 
without the aid of the scientific approach. The resulting 
lack of co-ordination has not been conspicuously successful, 
but neither has it been sufficiently unsuccessful, until recently, 
to arouse a desire in the majority of men to plan. A degree 
of planning is now generally recognised as necessary, even if 
evil. The association of evil remaining because planning is 
still closely connected with societies whose political doctrines 
we abhor or which we feel are alien to us. 
Architects are less confused over planning because they are 
trained to plan, not only by dealing with facts on an entirely 
rational basis, as most scientists have to, but by having to 
account in their conclusions for the irrational, human element. 
Architects have therefore entered the field of physical plan- 
ning with an advantage, although they have not yet used 
this advantage to the full. They still approach urban recon- 
struction as a job which, at its best, is a matter of circulation, 
related function and organized community, producing plans 
which work but are not living organisms. In the planning 
of our cities, the first job is to collect the facts upon which a 
diagnosis of the problem can be made. In the large cities 
this is an enormous undertaking, but the more critical the 
disorder the more thorough must be the investigation. The 
second job is to decide planning aims, and the statement of 
these has been termed the Master Plan. The Master Plan 
must arise from the correct valuation of constituent factors 
in historical and contemporary culture, external and internal 
trade and communications. It must be a diagrammatic 
illustration of aim rather than a detailed and inflexible design, 
because unforeseen circumstances, such as a revolution in 
transport, may completely upset an inflexible design. It must, 
above all, be inspired bya high degree of creative imagination. 
The third job and perhaps the most difficult, is to work out 
the stages towards the fulfilment of the Master Plan. Success 
in this will depend upon the skill with which the constituent 
facts have been interpreted, the degree of collaboration 
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achieved among the many specialists in the co-ordination of 
these facts and the support of the people for whom the plan- 
ning is undertaken. 

‘ It is too seldom realised that the reconstruction of our cities 
is an entirely new problem demanding a new vision. It is 
not enough merely to annul the evils that industrialism has 
brought us; to put machinery in its right place and surround 
it with trees. We must make a positive, living organism out 
of our cities. ‘‘Men come together in cities in order to live: 
they remain together in order to live the good life,” it must 
be the purpose of the planners to show men the fullest possi- 
bilities for the good life inherent in contemporary society, to 
awaken man to his heritage. An architect who builds a 
house which fully satisfies his client’s needs, is a good planner: 
an architect who builds a house which awakens his client to 
a new meaning of the word house, has imagination. 
It is imagination we shall need in the rebuilding of our 
cities, not only from the planners whose job it is to pioneer 
but also from the people who must be the settlers, creating 
living cities out of what is now urban jungle. 

The exhibition of the London Regional Reconstruction 
Committee called Greater London— Towards a Master Plan 
which opened at the National Gallery last week, sets out to 
indicate the main lines of planned development for a re- 
constituted London. The exhibition is an excellent example 
of clear presentation and will prove valuable in stimulating 
public interest in planning. The plan, however, which is 
reviewed in detail on page 380, is obviously hindered by lack 
of co-ordinated information. It is unfortunate that it was 
termed “Towards a Master Plan” because this implies either 
a stage in the diagnosis of the problem before the Master Plan 
is drawn up or a step towards its realization after it has been 
drawn up, and the LRRC plan is neither. The LRRC has 
merely applied eleven arbitrary principles to the problem 
of London, which have resulted in a regrouping of suburban 
centres round the villages over which London has mercilessly 
rolled ; the whole being subordinated to the present transport 
system cleaned and pressed and embroidered with protecting 
parkways. The effect (well illustrated in the plans on page 
380) is as if London were flying apart in fragments like an 
exploding shell. We very much fear that this is just what 
the plan would achieve. The regrouping of communities is 
a sound idea, but they must be related if we are to produce 
a living city. If we accept mechanical barriers of our own 
invention as limiting factors to social intercourse, we accept 
mastery by our machines. The tremendous problems of 
city planning cannot be solved by aiming, even with the 
most painstaking and enthusiastic efforts, at a target which is 
not clearly visualised. 

The LCC plan is to be made public on July 14 and with its 
advantage of access to essential information, we hope that it 


will present proposals for the rebuilding of London founded 
on a genuine Master Plan. 


The Architects’ Journal 


War Address : 45, The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 
Telephone: Vigilant 0087-9 
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SIR HUGH BEAVER 

Among the Knights Bachelor 
announced on June 1 was Hugh 
Eyre Campbell Beaver, Director 
General, Ministry of Works about 
whom there is one mystery that 
none of the Ministry’s staff has 
solved. When does he do his 
work ? 

Sir Hugh has the habit of arriving 
at Lambeth Bridge House just be- 
fore 9 every morning and leaving 
about 9.15 at night (1 o’clock 
on Saturdays). For a few minutes 
each morning he glances at the 
newspapers. From 9 to 6 (Civil Ser- 
vice hours), and sometimes later, he 
listens to other people giving their 
opinion in committee meetings, 
téte-a-tétes or on telephone. 
During the few minutes between 
meetings he has lunch in his office 
and dictates letters, minutes and 
memoranda to his secretaries, one 
after the other, passing on these 
opinions and asking for more in- 
formation. From 6 to 9.15 he checks 
and signs the results of his dictation. 
Each evening and on Saturdays he 
leaves with a huge bundle of papers 
under his arm. 

Presumably it is only during these 
brief interludes between routine 
work that he has time to think of such 
far-reaching proposals as the settings 
up of the Central Council for Works 
and Buildings, the Post-War Building 
Directorate, the Codes of Praétice 
Committee and other committees 
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At the private view of the RIBA London Regional Reconstruction Committee’s Exhibition, which opened at the National Gallery 
last week. On the right is Mr. Arthur Kenyon, Chairman of the Committee ; next to him stands Mr. Ernest Brown, Minister of Health, 
on whose right is Mr. 7. P. Collin, Chief Housing Inspector of MOH. 


directorates—the fruits of 
whose work have been seen in the 
Education Committee’s Report and 
the White Paper on Training for 
the Building Industry, the Standard 
Schedule of Prices, the Standard of 
War-time Building and the First 
Draft Reports. of the Post-War 
Building Study Committees. 
* 

Why he hasn’t cracked under the 
strain no one knows—for it is well 
known in the industry that while 
many of the moves he has initiated 
have been carried through in the 
teeth of Civil Service misunder- 
standing and prejudice, he remains 
unperturbed, always the idealist 
and the enthusiast. 


LRRC EXHIBITION 

The LRRC_~ Greater London— 
Towards a Master Plan exhibition, 
opened at the National Gallery last 
week. The photograph above was 
taken at the private view and shows 
(r. to 1.) Mr. Arthur Kenyon, Mr. 
Ernest Brown and Mr. J. P. Collin, 
Chief Housing Inspector, Ministry 


of Health, round a model of the 
proposed Inner Airport for London, 
which is linked by rail and road 
connections to all parts of the 
London region. It is situated im- 
mediately north of the Isle of Dogs, 
the latter being planned as a new 
dock basin for the port of London. 
The airport is provided with two 
double runways giving four-direc- 
tional landing ; the bends of the 
River Thames and the planned open 
spaces of the Lea Valley providing 
incoming and outgoing naturally- 
zoned directional-ways for  air- 
craft. 
* 

The London plan is simply and 
persuasively illustrated by large 
coloured maps that show clearly 
the regrouping of the suburbs into 
more homogeneous units and a 
scorched earth policy along all main 
transport routes to provide park- 
ways and preserve amenity. The 
wisdom of thus destroying most of 
the last 20 years’ jerry building, 
attractive though the idea may be 
to most of us, is doubtful. In an 


acute housing shortage Mon Repos, 
faute de mieux, will have to last us 
quite a bit longer. Put into opera- 
tion at once, such a policy would 
add a tidy number to that 4,000,000 
at the most crucial moment. 


URBAN ROADS 

The improvement of road traffic 
flow and diminution of road acci- 
dents in urban areas is one of the 
biggest results which we hope Town 
and Country Planning will secure. 
And the appointment of a Com- 
mittee* to enquire into the design 
of urban roads seems at first glance 
a shrewd move towards equipping 
Progress with another good weapon. 

* 

On second thoughts one cannot 
avoid feeling that the Committee 
may be tempted by its terms of 
reference to trample a great deal on 


*Appointed recentty -by MOT with con- 
currence of MOTCP “to consider the design 
and layout most appropriate to various types of 
roads in built-up areas, with due regard to 
safety, the free flow of road traffic, economy and 
the requirements of town planning, and to 
make recommendations.” 
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an obstacle which is already flat and 
only give a passing push to the one 
which really blocks the roads. The 
majority of pre-war car drivers 
could describe generally, and any 
traffic expert exactly, how pre- 
war traffic accidents and delays in 
urban areas could be cut down by 
70 to 90 per cent. Where the public 
needs help is in persuading some of 
its members, City Councillors 
especially, to carry out the measures 
needed. 


The main traffic routes to and 
from the centre of a large urban 
area are, for instance, a problem 
which no amount of tinkering can 
solve. Such routes cannot serve 
their purpose after the war unless : 
(1) they pass near but not through 
main shopping, business and _ re- 
creational areas ; (2) junctions occur 
only every 440 yards or at longer 
intervals ; (3) fhe traffic lanes are 
fenced off entirely from the foot- 


way ; (4) stopping for picking up 
and setting down is_ prohibited 
except in the case of public 


transport vehicles using special bays 
out of the traffic stream. 


* 


But it has always been held hitherto 
by valuers, directors of companies 
and councillors that the street which 
in any city is most crowded with 
traffic, whether moving or stopped, 
is commercially the most valuable, 
and therefore any attempt to divert 
traffic from such streets has aroused 
in the past the most frightful uprear. 
Very rightly,if the new traffic route 
was to be allowed to become a 
rival ‘to the street it was designed 
to relieve. What is needed now is 
to persuade people that the com- 
mercial value of main streets can be 
retained—even if the traffic they 
now carry is replaced by parking 
and loitering spaces—to exactly 
the degree which the planning 
authorities decide that it should be 
retained. 

* 


The Committee of 12 members 


(Uthwatt had four) coming from 
cities scattered all over England and 
Scotland (but not including Scotland 
Yard and H. Alker Tripp) may be a 
way of doing this. 
hand it may not. 


On the other 


ASTRAGAL 


LETTERS 


Vulliamy (Lieut.) 
John Gloag 
George L. Greaves, A.R.I.B.A. 


R. Kerrell-Vaughan 


| (Clerk to the Aylesbury Rural District 
Council) 


The Journal in War-time 


Sir,—I would like to tell you how greatly 
your JOURNAL is valued by students of archi- 
tecture who, for the duration of war—and 
possibly longer—are away from their studios. 
It is true we sometimes turn its pages with 
a wave of nostalgic frustration; but as 
we do that it keeps us most admirably and 
concisely in touch with the profession. 

It is encouraging to see that you maintain 
your policy of exacting, but reasoned, criticism, 
and of logical, sound, suggestion—encouraging 
especially during this awkward and lamentable 
tendency to evasive ethereal idealism. 

It is so much less romantic and spectacular 
to keep one’s feet on the ground, and I think 
it truly praiseworthy that you so consistently 
face up to the endless, often dreary, variety 


of detail and fact with such entertaining 
ability. 
JOHN VULLIAMY (Lieut.) 
How to Ruin the Case for 
Planning 
Sir,—May I comment briefly- on the letters 


from Mr. R. V. Boughton and Mr. Thomas 
Sharp, published in your issue for June 3. 
Hair-splitting about definitions of the word 
directed discloses the fact that your corres- 
pondents do not know, or if they do know, 
they choose to ignore, what this word means 
to the British public to-day. When a young 
girl is mobile, she is directed to some work, 
often far from her home and uncongenial. 
When a young married woman is directed to 
do part-time or whole-time work connected 
with the war, she has to give up a good many 
things. All kinds of people have been directed 
to do this and to do that. People don’t rebel, 
because we are at war; the need for such 
direction is recognized; we are fighting to 
preserve our freedom. But, make no mistake 
about it, the word directed stinks. If gifted 
and intelligent men like Thomas Sharp do 
not recognize this, then they will ruin the case 
for planning. But Mr. Sharp, fortunately, 


explains that what he means when he talks 
about elderly people being directed into 
villages, is ‘* that they should be shown the 
way there, guided there.’’ Well, so long as 
they have liberty to refuse such guidance with 
any expression of disapproval that seems 
appropriate to them, that’s O.K. by me and 
by most people, I should say. 

Men of genius, like Thomas Sharp, could by 
their work, make villages so attractive that 
elderly people of all classes, from peers 
downwards, would clamour to live in them. 
But is Mr. Sharp’s philosophy based on what 
people ought to want rather than on what 
they do want? I repeat, I would like to see 
a tidy, better-ordered England ; but I would 
rather see my country untidy than unfree. 
I don’t believe that tidiness and freedom are 
incompatible. Incidentally, I don’t stand for 
laisser-faire and I can’t stand those self- 
conscious reactionaries who, mis-using the 
word individualism, continually whine for a 
return to the eyeless complacency of the 
nineteenth century. 

I am not a technician, but in all humbleness 
I do suggest that men like Thomas Sharp 
could only give us a tidy, better-ordered 
England if they remember that the English- 
man’s house is his castle, and that Government 
direction and control must always be con- 
ditioned by respect for human idiosyncrasy, 
natural growth and local likes and dislikes. 
Maybe that’s what Mr. Sharp means by control 
** based broadly on a humanistic appreciation 
and understanding of the public and private 
benefits involved °’ ; but, if those benefits are 
going to be decided by what a Government 
department thinks people ought to like, then the 
prospect is bleak. Men of the Eighth Army 
and the R.A.F. are not going to be told which 
week-end they can go away on. When they 
return, it won’t be the week-ends that’ll be 
Staggered. It will be the people who attempt 
to direct them. 

As for Mr. Boughton : it doesn’t matter how 
well he directs a broadside ; it’s ineffective if 
he uses blank cartridges. He has taken nearly 
two hundred words to say nothing rather 
dully. 


East Sheen JOHN GLOAG 


Local Authorities and Town 


Planning 


Sir,—I was very interested to read in the 
issue of the JouRNAL for May 20, Astragal’s 
note on Local Authorities and the MOTCP 
Bill, in which he*made reference to a statement 
by a Member of the House of Commons that 
he was forced to the conclusion that Town 
Planning Committees of Local Authorities 
have as much idea of beauty and of planning 
and architecture as a child unborn. 

As Astragal says, this raises very important 
issues and you may therefore be interested to 
learn of my own experiences in these matters. 

There have been many references recently to 
the desirability of architects serving on local 
authorities, and I personally do believe that, 
particularly at the present juncture, it is a 
duty which the profession should undertake 
through its members. In that belief I sit as a 
member of a local authority and together 
with some of my colleagues have been trying 
to get a more positive approach to planning 
in my own area through the establishment of 
a special town and country planning com- 
mittee, and ultimately we hope a joint planning 
board for the area. 

One would have thought that such objects 
would have secured the whole-hearted support 
of aldermen and councillors alike, but such 
unhappily has not been my experience. So that 
other architects who may feel inclined to 
undertake such work in the future may be 
forewarned and thereby forearmed against the 
opposition they may encounter, I append the 
following notes :— 

(1) Planning has become a political issue. That 
is to say that very often it is not a matter 
of what is best for the district but rather 
as to who shall get the credit for doing 
anything at all. 
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Examination of the economics of water heating involves 
the consideration of two primary aspects : 


(a) National Economy. 
(b) Individual-consumer Economy. 


Obviously, only when exceptional advantages result, may 
national economy be sacrificed for individual convenience. 


DOMESTIC FUEL CONSUMPTION. 
Domestic fuel consumption represents a high proportion of 
the total national figure.' Therefore, in the national interest, 


questions of policy affecting domestic heat supply deserve 
careful attention. 


FUELS. 

Under present social-economic conditions, four types of fuel 
are practicable for domestic heat supply.2_ (a) Raw coal. 
(b) Coke. (c) Gas. (d) Electricity. 


COMPARISON OF HEAT SUPPLY EFFICIENCIES ON A 
NATIONAL” BASIS. 


(a) Raw Coal. 


Raw coal, burned in domestic apparatus, cannot be used so 
efficiently as in large industrial plants provided with special 
grading, automatic stoking, forced draught, and all the controls 
which can be established for such installations. 


Atmospheric Pollution. 


National losses due to atmospheric pollution causing up to 
60 per cent. loss of sunlight, the aggravation of respiratory 
diseases, corrosion, damage to decoration, writing off of 
merchandise, etc., have been assessed at some 30 to 40 million 


pounds per annum—almost entirely due to the domestic use of 
raw coal. 


By-Products. 


The use of raw coal for the generation of electricity for 
general purposes and domestic use, results in the loss of the 
valuable by-products of carbonisation,’ although the fuel used 
for electricity generation is frequently of a lower grade than 


that used for carbonisation. 
Distribution. 

Coal also involves high distribution costs.‘ 
(b) Coke. 


On a national basis, the use of coke overcomes many of the 
objections to raw coal, but : 

Some atmospheric pollution occurs. This pollution is similar 
to that produced by the use of raw coal but involves less soot. 

Coke (like all solid fuels) involves high distribution costs.‘ 


i.“ Domestic consumption. 
For all purposes. 


Gas 60-70 per cent. 
Coal 25 per cent. 
Electricity 35 per cent. 


2. District heating. 


In the U.S.S.R., Pre-Nazi Germany and 
U.S.A., experiments have been carried out 
with district heat and power stations 
supplying whole districts with central 
heating, hot water on tap, electric light 
and power. The introduction of such 
systems would very considerably modify 
the conclusions arrived at in considering 
existing systems. District heating will 
form the subject of a later data sheet. 

District heating necessarily involves very 
large capital expenditure for special heat 
and power stations and for hot water 
distribution through large underground 
pipes with hot water storage vessels 
similar in size and capacity to gas holders 
at suitable intervals along trunk mains. 
Without going into further detail it will be ° 
seen that such developments are likely to 
take a considerable time. 


By-products. 


Products of Carbonisation per 
Ton of Coal. 

80 therms or 16,000 cu. ft. of gas 

10 cwt. of coke 

10 gallons of crude tar 

25 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia 

2-3 gallons of benzole 

The crude tar, when processed, yields 
creosote, naphthalene, carbolic acid and 
cresylic acid in considerable quantities and 
some hundreds of other chemicals, such 
as medicines and plastics, are derivable in 
small amounts from the same source. 

The above figures represent normal 
peace-time results and these under war- 
time conditions could be varied to provide 
other necessary commodities which it 
would not be economic to produce under 
normal conditions. 


4. Distribution costs. 

Distribution cost of solid fuel to 
consumers’ premises is in every way more 
costly than to comparatively few carboni- 
sation plants, generating stations, etc. 
The distribution cost for domestic use 
frequently exceeds an addition of 30 per 
cent. to the cost at depot (Samuel Com- 
mission, 1925). 

Distribution cost for gas decreases with 
increased consumption and the leakage 
losses in the mains are in inverse propor- 
tion to the load. 

With electricity distribution losses in- 
crease as the square of the load. 


5. Efficiency. 
Electricity. 

Average thermal efficiency is 20 per 
cent. (2,800 B.Th.U. of useful energy are 
available for distribution for every 14,000 
B.Th.U./Ib. of fuel burned). 

15 per cent. of this energy is lost in the 
distributing network as 

Transformer losses . 8 to 10 per cent. 
Line losses ... ... 5 to 8 per cent. 

It must be remembered that on electrical 
network the losses increase as the square 
of the load, whereas with gas they are in 
inverse proportion to the load. 
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(c) Gas. 


The use of gas involves negligible atmospheric pollution, 
enables raw coal to be utilised to the maximum extent, and 
results in minimum distribution costs. 


(d) Electricity. 
The use of electricity involves 


negligible 
pollution but : 


atmospheric 


Its generation from raw coal involves the destruction of 
by-products and represents a low efficiency of production. 


PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY. 


Calculation shows that the energy available from | Ib. of coal 
of calorific value 14,000 B.Th.U./Ib. if gasified is of the order 


of 11,319 B.Th.U., giving an overall gas works efficiency of 
80.8 per cent. 


The result to be obtained by using a similar | |b. of coal to 
generate electricity is of the order of 20 per cent. and all the 
valuable by-products are lost. 


In the accompanying calculations it is assumed that there is 
a loss of energy amounting to I5 per cent. in the electrical 
distributing network, whereas the leakage losses in the gas 
mains amount to only 5 per cent. Coal-to-consumer efficiency 
for gas is therefore 27.1 per cent. without taking into account 
the value of the by-products which include 50 per cent. of the 


original weight as coke. Coal-to-consumer efficiency for 
electricity is 17 per cent. nett. 


ECONOMIC USE OF FUEL: SUMMARY. 


From above notes it will be seen that raw coal is satis- 


factory when used industrially with proper control of grading, 
firing, etc. 


It will be seen later that coke is satisfactory for domestic 
(individual) water heating in large houses (with central heating). 


Gas is 29.5 per cent more efficient than electricity® in 
utilisation of coal. 


For all heating purposes gas or gas combined with coke 
represents the most economic use of fuel from the point of 
view of national economy. Electricity has predominant advan- 
tages for motive power of all kinds, lighting and communication 
devices (telephone, radio, bells, etc.). 


Where a separate boiler - house and facilities for automatic 


stoking or labour for manual stoking are available, either coal 
or coke is an excellent fuel. 
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Thus the overall ccal-to- consumer 


efficiency is : 

20 x .85 = I7 per cent. 
or | Ib. of coal at 14,000 B.Th.U./Ib. yields 
electrical energy at the point of 


consumption equivalent to approximately 
2,380 B.Th.U. 


Gas. 
From | Ib. of coal of calorific value, 
14,000 B.Th.U./Ib. : 
8 cu. ft. of town gas at 500 
B.Th.U./cu. ft. = é 4,000 B.Th.U. 
.008 Ib. benzole at 17,000 
B.Th.U. Ib. = 136 
Ib. tar at 16,250 
B.Th.U. ‘Ib. = 683 
-5 Ib. coke at 13,000 
B.Th.U./Ib. = 6380 
Ma 


Coal-to-consumer efficiency for gas alone, 
assuming 5 per cent. leakage losses in the 


mains : 
4,000 x 0.95 x 100 


14,000 


= 27.1 per cent. compared with I7 per 
cent for electricity. 


Calculating heating efficiencies for the 
production of domestic hot water using 
either gas or electricity, it can be assumed 
that the overall efficiency of use of the 
electrical installation will be of the order 
of 80 per cent., and that for gas using 
single point Instantaneous Gas Water 
Heaters will be of the order of 65 per cent. 
This gives final comparative efficiencies 
from coal to hot water, as follows : 


Electricity 
Gas 


13.6 per cent. 
17.6 per cent. 


from which it will be seen that the coal 
to hot water efficiency by gas is 29.5 per 
cent. greater than by electricity. 


Efficiency of use for domestic coal-fired 
hot water apparatus. Itis estimated that 
on a purely thermal basis, 15 per cent. 
of the heat in the coal may be transferred 
to the hot water, which should be con- 
stantly available for use. A. H. Barker, 
in Fuel Research Board Special Report 
No. 4, H.M.S.O., estimated that 7 per cent. 
of the heat is usefully employed in pro- 
viding hot water actually used in the 
home. Margaret Fishenden, ‘* House 
Heating,’’ H. F. & G. Witherby, 1935, 
estimated a bench test efficiency of 40 to 
50 per cent. for coal in independent 
boilers with considerably lower operating 
efficiency. It will be noted that the figure 
of 15 per cent. efficiency from coal to hot 
water used is higher than that obtained 
by using electricity and lower than that 
obtained by using gas. 


Other factors such as distribution cost, 

storage space, labour, dirt, convenience 
and ready availability have to be considered 
when making a price comparison as well 
as the basis of thermal efficiency, also 
any ancillary services which a system 
may provide. 
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(2) Architects will inevitably be accused, as 
indeed I have been myself, of sitting on 
planning committees because thereby in 
some undefined way they will be benefiting 
their own practices. How this could be 
,] am not quite clear, but whilst such 
suspicions are perhaps forgivable in the 
layman, it is a shock {to find evidence 
of members of our own profession helping 
to spread such ideas. A case in point 
was in Manchester where there was bitter 
opposition I understand to the appoint- 
ment of architects as chairman and 
vice-chairman of the planning com- 
mittee. Happily, however, a more satis- 
factory state of affairs seems to exist 
in Liverpool where. Alderman A. E. 
Shennan is an admirable choice for 
the chairmanship not only of the Liverpool 
Planning Committee but of the Joint 
Merseyside Board. I need hardly add that 
Alderman Shennan is a most prominent 
member of the profession in that district. 

(3) Unhappily the officials concerned through 
no fault of their own have too often been 
trained largely in a negative approach to 
planning. This seems to be inevitable in 
view of the legislation under which planning 
has so far been exercised, but the result 
is to make it more difficult now to change 
to a positive outlook. 

(4) A planning committee of a local authority 
to work satisfactorily must have very wide 
powers and it is clear that such powers 
must seriously interfere with the use of 
land and thereby limit its exploitation. 
You may imagine that this is unpopular, 
to put it mildly, in many quarters. 

(5) An architect serving on such a committee 
is looked upon as an expert. This is right 
and proper as he should by his training 
have a better understanding of these 
matters than the layman. But there is 
also an inherent suspicion of all experts, 
and indeed I must confess I share it myself 
in other directions. In fact I would not 
support a policy of handing planning over 
merely to the experts, but I do feel that it is 
most essential that such planning com- 
mittees should have a leavening of experts 
speaking on behalf of the citizens and not 
acting in an official capacity. 

By all means, therefore, let us persuade, 
cajole or otherwise induce the members of 
our profession to undertake these duties for 
the good of the community, but in so doing 
let us be frank with them and warn them of the 


‘real difficulties which will face them. If they 


have spirit enough this will only serve to spur 
them to greater efforts. 


_ Stoke-on-Trent. GEORGE L. GREAVES 


Farm Workers’ Houses 

Sir,—Tenders for eight of the fourteen houses 
allotted to my Council were in the hands of the 
MOH on April 29, but at the time of writing* no 
intimation has been received as to acceptance 
of the same. It would seem that the prices are 
within the range of the estimates put forward 
by the experts. There has been much criticism 
of design and materials but we feel that the 
paramount consideration is the need for 
houses. As to the suggestion of the Associa- 
tion of Building Technicians as to the use of 
rural cottages by non-essential persons my 
Council has resolved as follows :—‘* That this 
Council, fully recognising the principle that 
under normal conditions an individual should 
be free to live where he chooses, views with 
much concern the partial occupation of many 
cottages, which would provide to some extent 
the solution to the problem of housing agri- 
cultural workers. The Council is therefore of 
opinion that H.M. Government should be 
urged to consider as a temporary measure the 
requisitioning of cottages which are used at 
week-ends only, or as alternative accommoda- 
tion by people who still have their homes else- 
where.” 

A. R. KERRELL-VAUGHAN, 
Clerk to the Rural District Council. 

Aylesbury. 
*31 May. 
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LRRCG PLAN FOR LONDON 


Top, general view of the exhibition showing, in the foreground, a graphically 
presented map of what would be the results of a regional Plan for London. 
The large map in the background and the boards on each side of it illustrate 
the LRRC proposals in greater detail. Centre and above, close-ups of the map 
which forms the focus of the exhibition. 
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The exhibition of the London Re- 
gional Reconstruction Committee’ s 
Plan for London opened at the 
National Gallery on May 31. 
The plan is reviewed below in an 
article which stresses the need for 
a more scientific approach to the 
problem in order that a Master 
Plan may be formulated as a 
clearly defined aim. 


The Greater London . . . towards a 
Master Plan exhibition at the National 
Gallery is somewhat of a planners’ 
occasion. Here a group of people have 
been putting in a solid piece of work, 
whilst most of the others have been 
arguing about whether to plan, how to 
plan, what to plan for. The problems 
of planning are so involved, the interests 
affected so widespread, that clarification 
of planning aims and the establishment 
of a method of approach tends to gain 
priority over the planning of an actual 
region, which would naturally follow 
later with its own thorny problems. 
In that way the Royal Academy project 
for the centre of London, for instance, 
seemed premature, whilst the MARS 
Group’s scheme for London constituted 
the most important contribution in 
recent years, in so far as it pushed on 
the quest for a working method and 
opened up the possibility of under- 
taking a real piece of planning, but- 
tressed by a master plan, which was 
arrived at on the basis of proper 
scientific analysis. 

In the uncoordinated, jerky and 
groping manner of the day, the London 
Regional Reconstruction Group has 
planned the London region, without, 
for instance, including the recent work 
of the MARS Group amongst its terms 
of reference. The London Regional 
Reconstruction Group (henceforward 
the LRRC) is a committee composed 
of twelve members appointed by the 
RIBA from nominations of the councils 
of the RIBA and the Architectural 
Association. All its members, and this 
is significant, are architects, although 
advised by outside experts. On the 
back of the report which is on sale at 
the exhibition, we find the insignia of 
the RIBA coupled, with that of the 


REGIONAL PLAN 
FOR LONDON 
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London as it is . . . 1943 to? The dark outline denotes the boundary of Civil Defence 
| Region No. 4 which the LRRC has taken as its planning area. 
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London. The effect of the LRRC Regional Plan. Suburbs regrouped round old village 


centres within an improved transport network. This drawing clearly shows the serious 
lack of integration in the LRRC plan. 
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Architectural Association, but I under- 
stand that the working conditions in 
war time were such, that all credit must 
go to the members of the LRRC. It 
was a happy idea to show the second 
interim report in graphic form to the 
public, who cannot too often be 
taken into confidence, and who 
rightly may be sore at the amount of 
secret planning going on behind closed 
doors everywhere. The public will no 
doubt be thrilled with the plans 
exhibited so attractively at the National 
Gallery. They seem to offer the 
Londoner all he may wish for, the 
little house and garden, or a flat, if 
he chooses; plenty of amenities, a 
generous amount of green space, good 
workplaces, decent transport, and the 
historic places left undisturbed. In 
short, he is to have his London and 
paradise too; it seems almost too 
much. 

At this point it may be well to re- 
member that town-planners, and this 
does not apply to the LRRC alone, 
are working at present outside a pro- 
gramme of political and economic 
planning which, in the natural order of 
things, should precede any physical 
planning. This planning in vacuo pre- 
vents planners from finding any really 
valid solutions to planning problems, 
and the LRRC no doubt has suffered, 
like others, from this lack of foundation. 

The LRRC has attempted to produce 
a regional plan for an area defined as 
the London Defence Region, which 
for better or worse is regarded as an 
area covering the urban complex of 
greater London. The committee has 
concentrated on the main lines of 
planned development, and has not 
attempted to fill in architectural detail, 
which was felt to need longer and more 
intimate localized study. Although 
no assertion is made that its suggestion 
is regarded as final, the LRRC believes 
that the general principles it has formu- 
lated are sufficiently broad to apply to any 
regional planning problem of the great 
urban complexes. The regional plan is 
regardedas a draft towards a master plan. 

The main principles of the LRRC are 
shortly as follows : 

1. Railways and arterial roads must be con- 
sidered part of a national transport system. 

2. Railways, arterial roads, canals, rivers, 
large open spaces must be limiting factors for 
areas of local planning. Railways and main 
roads are destructive of common amenity, 
endanger life, additional reason for insisting 
that they are real barriers between built-up 
urban areas. 

3. Access to arterial roads must be properly 
planned, together with proper segregation of 
the various kinds of traffic. 

4. Intercommunication between rail, road, 
canal, docks and aerodrome must be properly 
planned. 

5. The land between the basic network 
barriers of the trunk communications and open 
spaces must be replanned to provide re- 
centralized urban areas. 

6. The urban areas must be self-contained 
communities, with their own civic sense and 
pride, with their own amenities, with provision 
for local light and domestic trades and in- 


dustries. Area and population must be 
definitely limited. 


Green ways are provided along all main transport routes which are considered to be barriers 
between built-up areas. Communities are thus segregated in an unfortunately arbitrary manner. 


Self contained living areas are regrouped round old centres with a proportion of decentralised 
industry planned alongside. The multiplication of such units will tend to complicate London’s 
inner transport problem enormously. 


Industrial areas are regrouped forming separate districts throughout the region. They cannot 
accurately be termed centralised in relation to the London region as a whole. 
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Above: The central part of the large plan 
shown in the general view on page 379. This 
plan illustrates the dangers of approaching the 
problem without the necessary facts from which 
an accurate diagnosis can be made, and there- 
fore without the necessary guidance of a long- 
term Master Plan. 
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7. Much greater public open space around 
built-up areas must be provided, especially in 
parkways to cushion off trunk roads and 
railways. This does not imply increase in 
densities beyond a reasonable figure. 

8. Where land desirable for ensuring con- 
tinuity of green belts and parkways is already 
built over, buildings must be scheduled for 
progressive elimination. 

9. Land scheduled as unsuitable’for building 
development must be converted into parkways 
or green belts, with facilities for recreation, 
allotments, market gardens, farms, sites for 
special schools, hostels, hospitals, clubs, etc. 

10. Heavy industries and trade or industry 
destructive of common amenity must be 


_ segregated from living areas. Industrial areas 


must be properly laid out with welfare centres, 


-and related to the transport system. Some 


industrial areas will have recentralized power 
service, others will be connected with re- 
centralized markets. 

11. Preservation of national features, open 
spaces, rivers, streams, historic buildings and 
other places of intrinsic merit and continuity 
of local traditional character, are factors of 
planning and reconstruction. 


All planners will enthusiastically agree 
with many of these points. Transport 
as part of a national system, co- 
ordination of the various forms of 


- transport, the grouping of the vast 


urban complex into recognizable com- 


“Munities to end the isolation of the 


individual in the mass town, the pro- 
vision of proper amenities, the generous 
provision for ample open spaces, park- 
ways to connect the communities un- 
interruptedly with the open country, 


{ 


the separation of obnoxious industry 
and other amenity-destroying work 
from living areas, preservation of local 
character and historic places—all of 
these come high up in ,the planners’ list. 

The programme is, in fact, as attractive 
as that of a politician, who promises 
everything to everybody. He, too, 
however, must convince us that his 
system can provide all that is promised. 

Seen broadly, the LRRC plan, if 
sketched out diagrammatically, shows 
a core (containing historic and cultural 
places, a national administration centre, 
special areas such as the Port and the 
City), around which lies a wide belt of 
diminishing density, containing a mix- 
ture of work and housing areas, and a 
radiating and ringroad transport net. 
From this viewpoint.the split-up com- 
munities of the wide suburban belt, 
which claimed attention before, cannot 
be seen. Thus in general principle the 
scheme is practically what London is 
to-day, but tidied up. 

To the superficial eye, London as it 
stands to-day, like most other European 
cities, shows a tendency towards a 
radiating-plus-orbital pattern, which 
is the classical pattern of the ever- 
spreading town, with a gradual over- 
saturation at the centre. Although this 
pattern does not work well, it is still 
accepted without question by a number 
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of planners. Without a proper analysis 
of the causes of urban overgrowth, this 
complacency is understandable but not 
pardonable. 

The LRRC does not envisage a basic 
reorganization as a possibility and is 
therefore essentially a rehabilitation 
scheme. But is rehabilitation a possible 
cure at this stage of the urban disease ? 
With all its good intentions, because it 
fails to see the need for large-scale 
reorganization, the LRRC is caught in 
the spider’s web. The radial-plus- 
orbital pattern, however much im- 
proved, favoured by Bressey, dis- 
cernible in the Royal Academy plan, 
and now filled in again by the com- 
munities ‘of the LRRC, is the very 
pattern which is a cause as much as a 
symptom, the agent and by-product 
of the clogging-up phase in the urban 
malady. With sickening regularity 
this has been proven in the cases of 
many towns, and there is no reason to 
believe that the pattern will work here. 
Only a severe policy of restrictions, 
which would impose an_ intolerable 
straitjacket on the life of the city, 
would eventually. make such a pattern 
work at all. 

The LRRC already seems to be driven 
towards purely restrictive planning. 
Its communities are hemmed in, no 
matter how benevolently, by green 
belts, which prevent their growing (and 
growth is not always malignant), the 
size of their population being re- 
stricted. The radiating transport routes 
of London, corrected in their worst 
deficiencies, are accepted as barriers to 
local planning. But are they suitable 
boundaries for communities that are 
more than traffic islands ? 

The Romans, when they built their 
highways to and from the fort of 
Londinium, little expected that their 
then functional road pattern would be 
allowed to commit a town plan 2,000 
years later. This transport system is 
allowed to become the master not the 
servant of-the LRRC scheme. It has 
priority in the plan. The taunt of 
** transport town ’’ was applied to the 
MARS plan, because it insisted on a 
clearly defined transport skeleton as a 
key§to a satisfactory town. If the 
MARS was transport enthusiastic, the 
LRRC has a positive transport phobia ; 
it makes a bogey of it. 

In the LRRC scheme, industries, 
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where possible, are dispersed through- 
out the communities, whilst only those 
work areas that have to be segregated, or 
are bound to special sites, are grouped 
in the centre or special areas. Probably 
no statistics exist which show the 
percentage for centralized and de- 
centralized work, but it seems likely 
that in a London family there may be 
one member working in the community 
itself, so to speak, the autonomous 
type, another in a special or central 
area, yet another in a different sub- 
community ; all of them may of course 
change their jobs at any time. If 
they should leave that district when 
jobs are changed, would that not 
counteract the feeling of rootedness 
which the community is to provide ? 
Transport, under these circumstances, 
will be extremely complex, and will have 
to be provided for the scattered industrial 
islands, some of which need to 
be linked with certain others elsewhere, 
with their sources of raw materials, 
markets, etc. Will the transport 
system stand up to this? Can any 
transport system provide for such 
exacting demands? Where is the 
improvement on what we have to-day ? 
For it is precisely the complexity of 
London’s life and work, the lack of 
clearly defined functions, that wastes 
daily so many hours of people’s lives, 
imposes heavy expenditure on them, 
piling costs on to the prices of goods, 
and generally resulting in a lowering 
of living standards. 

The LRRC gives us an ordered 
status quo. Is it good enough ? 

Progressive town-planners maintain 
that it is not possible to rehabilitate our 
towns on that basis. They believe that 
good conditions of life in pleasant 
communities, such as those desired by 
the LRRC, can only be obtained as the 
result of a healthily functioning town 
organism, in which all the elements 
are clearly ordered so that they work 
co-operatively and harmoniously. The 
LRRC tries to obtain the symptoms of 
health by tackling the symptoms of the 
urban malady. But under the sun- 
tanned skin, mortal disease can still 
have its way, so do not be deceived by 
the attractive communities of the 
LRRC. Its approach is what Mr. Lock 
calls *‘ cosmetic ’’; the methods are 
slimming, corseting, face lifting. 

The cosmetic approach to the problem 
originating with Haussman died just 
after the last war, and had its hey-day 
in the first decade of the century. 
Town-planners conditioned by a long 
tradition of pattern making saw the 
new phenomenon of the expanding city 
of the industrial era as another pattern, 
which they considered to be entangled 
and too closely knit. As a remedy they 
suggested more open spaces, green 
belts, sometimes satellites. At the time, 
schemes like this were suggested for 
many towns all over the world. They 
were hardly ever carried out; they 


‘ would have required too much restric- 


tive legislation. Only as late as the 

*twenties a school of thought came to 
the fore, though not entirely without 
a tradition, which attempted ‘to diag- 
nose the nature of the urban over- 
growth scientifically. Like irreverent 
children they did the natural thing; 
they took the town to pieces, examined 
its various elements under the micro- 
scope and put them together again. 
Thus the synthetic town was born, and 
the famous plan voisin, the Russian 
industrial ribbon city, Ja ville radieuse, 
are examples of that laboratory process. 
They established formule which were 
not meant to be reproduced in actual 
towns, but which gave modern town- 
planning basic principles of the greatest 
value. As _ scientific town-planning 
progressed, it was discovered that no 
satisfactory answer could be found to 
the problem of the living organism of 
a town in the static conception even of 
a functional pattern. Therefore, not 
unlike calculus, which allowed a 
wider range of natural phenomena to 
be mathematically established, modern 
town-planners evolved a technique of dy- 
namic planning, which could include time 
and movement in a planning formula. 

The basic formula of the dynamic 
planning principle, which makes no 
assertion of finality, shows the very 
elementary picture of two ribbons, one 
the work zone, the other the living zone, 
developed alongside each other. The 
distance between the two, the way from 
living quarters to work, is constant, 
so that expansion can take place with- 
out lowering living standards. A 
transport artery runs inside the green 
space that divides the two zones, and 
there are transport sub-arteries across 
from work to living areas. This 
formula seemed to give a good working 
hypothesis on which to develop many 
towns to their different destinies. 
Stalingrad is planned on those lines ; 
so is the abstract ville radieuse, the 
famous scheme for the African town of 
Nemours, the van Eesteren extension 
for Amsterdam, and the MARS scheme 
for London. 

The scientific. discipline was found to 
give results, and there can be no doubt 
that, on the basis of the analytical 
approach, workable programmes for 
the future development of healthy 
towns can be established. 

Such a programme would mean the 
working out of a master plan as a long- 
term policy, broad and flexible in con- 
ception, and a shorter term staggered 
plan in stages, which starts the slow 
transformation from present-day con- 
ditions. This filling in process then 
would have a purpose and need not 
waste itself in haphazard efforts. It 
would be work of great importance, 
and might easily at some stage lead 
to a revision of the general scheme. 
Regarded from this point of view, much 
of the LRRC work is of great value, 
and should not be ignored by any 
future London planners. Conditions 
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The function of this feature is to record all current 


like those shown in the scheme might 
easily exist within a master plan, at 
some stage of the transformation. 

Apart from the lack of a functional 
basis and the restrictive planning 
methods employed, there are other 
aspects about the LRRC scheme that 
call for comment—for instance, the 
LRRC’s general conception of London 
as a capital city. One feels that the 
LRRC regards London as a bad job 
altogether, that it has no sympathy 
with great towns. And so the LRRC 
planners are not really town builders ; 
they become the destroyers of towns. 
City centre and suburban communities 
no longer hold together. (That it is 
possible to have small communities 
which are yet closely related parts of a 
town structure can be seen in the poten- 
tial unit system proposed elsewhere). 
But with London split up into a great 
number of communities in the LRRC 
manner there seems no longer any point 
in keeping such a vast built-over area 
together as a coherent complex. The 
breaking-up process is complete, the 
town is planned for disintegration. 

However, there are still believers in 
towns, even big towns, who think that 
the idea of a capital, which is not only 
the head of a country but the centre 
of an even wider orbit, calls for a 
.conception which is not’ merely 
parochial in character. 

They also believe that men came to 
live in cities for the advantages that 
exist in great communities only, that 
the disintegration of towns with its 
mass exodus into suburbia are not 
signs that the town idea is wrong, but 
that towns have not been properly 
made for the part they have to play. 
It. is the job of the city planners to 
conceive workable towns in which, as 
of old, the spiritual and material forces 
can be focused to produce the rich 
blossom of culture which has always 
been associated with the towns. Dis- 
sipation of energy, from this view- 
point, as in the planned suburbia of 
the LRRC, would seem retrogressive. 

The LRRC plan will no doubt be 
popular, for it maintains that the easy 
way is possible. To us, however, in the 
desert of our cities, it would be fatal 
to be taken in by what is only an 
attractive mirage. 

G.M.K. 


developments in 


planning 


and building technique 


throughout the world as recorded in technical publications, 
and statements of every kind whether official, private or 


commercial. 


The Information Centre attempts to 


supply an index and a digest of scientific data, the lack of 
which has for too long been a handicap both to the technician 


and the planner. 


Items are written by specialists of the 


highest authority who are not on the permanent staff of the 
Journal and views expressed are disinterested and objective. 
The Editors welcome information on all developments 
from any source, including manufacturers and contractors. 
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1158 Building in USSR 


THE BUILDING INDUSTRY IN THE 
USSR. David Percival and Alex 
Massie (Lawrence and Wishart ; 
6d. ; November, 1942.) Account 
of methods by which USSR 
built 646,000,000 square feet 
housing space in towns and 
cities by January 1, 1937 (40 per 
cent. total housing accommoda- 
tion). 

Only a society which is able har- 
moniously to dispose of its productive 
forces in accordance with a single 
general plan is able to organize them 
in such a fashion that it will be possible 
evenly to distribute heavy industry all 
over the country in full conformity 
with its inner development, and pre- 
serving at the same time the develop- 
ment of other elements of production. 

Up to 1917, even in the cities, the 
great majority of buildings were single 
storey timber structures. 

During the first five-year plan the 
numbers of building workers rose from 
three quarters of a million to two and 
a half million and the proportion of 
permanent workers greatly increased. 
It was the increase in permanent 
workers that made possible the train- 
ing of skilled workers, improved 
organization of work on the site, the 
mastery of new technique, increased 
labour productivity and reduced costs. 

The second five-year plan increased the 
mechanisation of building operations. 

The mastering of the new techniques 
caused considerable labour difficulties. 
Some workers clung to the old ways 
and customs rather than make the effort 
needed to master the new techniques 
and get every ounce from them. 

The importance of mechanisation 
was strongly emphasised on the grounds 


that, more than in any other industry, 
machinery could replace large numbers 
of workers in low productive physically 
strenuous labour. The seasonal worker, 
adept in the use of saw, axe and shovel, 
was no longer adequate. The industry 
required permanent staffs of highly 
qualified workers around whom the 
entire labour force would be organized. 
To achieve this three factors were 
essential. First, to provide them with 
better conditions of life and work, that 
is with good houses, better cultural 
service and a system of wages that 
would stimulate the rise of labour 
productivity. Second, an _ extensive 
work must be carried on to raise the 
qualifications and technical know- 
ledge of building workers. Third, a 
much larger body of highly trained 
technicians must be created. 

Stakhanovite methods soon found a 
place in the building industry. Applied 
to brick laying this meant that one 
bricklayer with a team of assistants 
placed the bricks that were brought to 
him on a mortar bed that was prepared 
for him. It was then found that one 
skilled Stakhanovite bricklayer could 
be responsible for the laying of 16,000 
to 18,000 bricks a day. 

In the third five-year plan there was 
firm insistence on the need to combat 
** gigantomania,”’ the passion for build- 
ing giant factories and works. Molotov 
called for a steady transition to medium 
and small units so as to speed up the 
rate of construction, put new enterprises 
into production more rapidly -and 
facilitate the distribution of production 
over a wide area. 

High speed express methods of build- 
ing were carrying to an even higher 
stage the technical level and equipment 
of’ the industry, but confusion was 
caused by the fact that most of the 
People’s Commissariats had their own 
building departments and their own 
system of building organizations. In 
addition the regional and city Soviets 
had their own works departments and 
housing organizations. 
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This multiplicity of organization held 
up the development of standard basic 
designs, types and codes of practice 
such as are essential to the full applica- 
tion of prefabrication and mechanisa- 
tion. In February, 1938, a decree de- 
manded that a speedy transition to the 
practice of using prefabricated parts 
manufactured by factories specializing 
in their production should be made the 
rule. Standard window frames, both 
metal and timber, standard doors and 
joinery details were required and their 
design must be adapted for mass pro- 
duction. Standard codes of practice 
for water supply, drainage and ventila- 
tion were insisted upon. 

Some idea of the attitude that has 
developed among the workers is con- 
veyed in this extract: ** Each of us 
workers is acquainted with the con- 
struction plan. At our conferences on 
production we systematically work out 
all details of the plan and its fulfilment. 
Each worker may bring in his proposals 
with regard to rationalization and to 
the overcoming of whatever short- 
comings hinder our work. The 
decisions of the conference are binding 
on all involved. We have made some 
1,500 proposals which have enabled the 
management to economise scores of 
thousands of roubles in the construc- 
tion. All the workers are divided into 
brigades, each brigade having from 
20 to 50 members. Wp are paid per 
piece according to the progressive bonus 
system.’’ This means that the worker 
is paid a higher rate for all units that 
he produces above the quota. In 
practice this means that if he turns 
out 10 per cent. more than his quota 
he gets 20 per cent. more than his basic 
wage. If he turns out half as much 
again as his quota he gets double wages. 
This system acts as a genuine incentive 
to workers to increase the productivity 
of their labour. 
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1159 New Forms in Concrete 


MATERIALS FOR TO-MORROW : 
CONCRETE. C.F. Ziegler. (New 
Pencil Points, January, 1943, pp. 
42 to 45). Characteristic of 
concrete: structural continuity 
makes unusual forms stable and 
sound. New structural and 
architectural forms will emerge 
if continuity is applied freely. 

Few of the thousands of structures 
built in concrete show that concrete 
should and will have a characteristic 
architecture of its own. Most of these 
buildings might as well have been 
executed in brick and stone in which 
many of them were undoubtedly en- 
visaged. They bear the familiar feature 
of facade architecture—details de- 
veloped by an age-old necessity to 
pile brick on brick or stone on stone in a 
plumb vertical plane to prevent walls 
from toppling over on to the citizenry. 
They have lintels to prevent the non- 
existent masonry from sagging into 
openings, marked-out keystones in con- 
tinuous arches, etc. 

We are only just beginning to recognize 
the importance of the unique distinction 
of concrete—continuity. This con- 
tinuity derives from the ability of 
concrete to assume any shape or form 
in its plastic state, and to maintain that 
shape when hardened. Not only the 
framing members, but walls and floors 
and all parts of a concrete structure are 
integral with each other. Further, the 
strength of concrete makes unusual 
forms stable and sound. When the 


structural possibilities of concrete are 
applied freely to the problem of 
enclosing space, there will be curved 
walls, shell domes and cones as well as 


Rheims Market Hall, designed by Maigrot; an example of thin-shelled concrete vaults (From 
Pencil Points, January, 1943). See Information Centre, Item 1159, on this page. 


plane surfaces, and buildings will be 
round, elliptical, polygon-shaped or 
compositions of any or all of these 
shapes necessary to enclose a functional 
area. 

The time is not far distant when 
concrete will begin to move freely in 
space, instead of straight up and 
straight over, stairways will be replaced 
by gracefully spiraling ramps; and 
walls and roofs will follow the sweep 
of the sun and stars. 


QUESTIONS 


and answers 


HE Information Centre answers 

any question about architecture, 

building, or the professions and 
trades within the building industry. 
It does so free of charge, and its help 
is available.to any member of the industry. 
Answers are sent direct to enquirers 
as soon as they have been prepared. 
The service is confidential, and in no 
case is the identity of an enquirer 
disclosed to a third party. Questions 
should be sent to: THe ARCHITECTS’ 
JournaL, 45, The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 


1160 Lead Cable Corrosion 


Recently on a job I had occasion 

to pass a lead cable through an 
oak beam. It was found that the cable 
was eaten away and had to be replaced 
about every three months. Eventually 
the cable had to be cased in porcelain 
at the stretch where it passed through 
the beam, and is now satisfactory. 
As far as I have been able to find out 
this is the only wood which has this 
effect on lead. What are the causes for 
this action between oak and lead ? 


The corrosive action is due to the 
moisture in the timber acting in 
conjunction with the atmospheric car- 
bon dioxide and the organic acids from 
the timber which resemble acetic acids. 
If the oak had been thoroughly dry 
there would have been no action. 
Building Research Bulletin No. 6 
deals with the prevention of corrosion 
of lead in buildings. A copy of this 
Bulletin can be obtained from the 
Building Research Station, Bucknells 
Lane, Garston, Watford, Herts. 


1161 Books on Surveying 


Can you give me the names and 
prices of good books on Quantity 
Surveying written fairly recently ? 
A We would advise the following 
books : 
Elements of Quantity Surveying. A. J. 
Willis. (6th Edition, 1940 ; price 15s.) 
More Advanced Quantity Surveying. 
A. J. Willis. (1939 ; price 25s.) 
Working up a Bill of Quantities. A. J. 
Willis. (Price 4s.) 
Quantities. Bannister Fletcher. (11th 
Edition, 1939 ; price 16s.) 
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Speeches and lectures delivered 
before societies, as well as 
reports of their activities, are 
dealt with under this title, 
which includes trade associations, 
Government departments, Parlia- 
ment and professional socteties. 
To economise space the bodies 
concerned are represented by their 
initials, but a glossary of abbrevia- 
tions will be found on the front 
cover. Except where inverted 
commas are used, the reports are 
summaries and not verbatim. 


RIBA 
Lecture 


May 8, at 66, Portland Place. 
Lecture in a series arranged by the 
Architectural Science Board of the 
RIBA on HEATING AND VENTILATION, 
by A. C. Pallot, M.B.E., D.SC., M.INST.C.E., 
of MOW. Chairman: Alister Mac- 


Donald, F.R.I.B.A. 
** The amount of heat 


A. C. Pallot : required to warm any 


part of a building depends upon several 
factors, including its construction, orientation, 
degree of exposure, period and nature of 
Occupation, ventilation rate and required 
temperature. The detailed calculatiors are 
a matter for the specialist, as the technique of 
low-temperature heating (by radiators or 
panels) differs from that of heating from high- 
temper: ture radiant sources (gas or electric 
fires), and from that of plenum heating. 
Radiant heat does not raise the temperature of 
air, but warms opaque surfaces, which in turn 
act as convectors. 

In most cases, comfort is attained with an 
equivalent temperature of 62°F. to 66° F., 
the air temperature being not less than 55° F. 
and in general the best conditieas.a.¢ cbtained 
when walls and other boundary sur.aces are 
warmer than the air. It is particularly im- 
portant that floors should not be cold: a 
difference of more than 5° F. between the 
temperatures at the floor and at head level 
results in discomfort. 

Tests at the Building Research Station 
indicated that vertical temperature gradients 
with different. methods of heating in an 
ordinary room are in the following descending 
order: plenum heating; radiators; ceiling 
panels ; tubular heaters ; floor panels. With 
high-temperature radiant sources, the vertical 
temperature gradient is not great, but the 
horizontal distribution may be uneven: 40 
B.Th.U’s incident per sq. ft. per hour is 
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equivalent to 6° F. rise in air temperature, and 
for comfort, with the minimum air temperature 
of 55° F., 75 B.Th.U’s are required. With an 
air temperature below 45° F., comfort cannot 
be attained. 

Different methods of heating also affect the 
ventilation rate, the following being some test 
— obtained in a room with a fireplace 
and flue :— 


Air 

Method of Heating Changes 

per Hour 
None... 1:7 
Anthracite stove 0:7 
Hot water radiator 2:0 
Electric convector 2-4 
Electric radiator 2-7 
Gas fire.. 3-1 
Coal fire 4:5 


Increased ventilation results in greater heat 
loss, as more cold air has to be warmed. In 
an ordinary office building the approximate 
ratio of heat loss is as follows :— 

Transmission through glass 
windows 
Transmission 
and roof és 
Air interchange 4: 0 
It is therefore important that excessive ventila- 
tion be avoided. 

Much useful information relating to the 
thermal transmittance of various types of 
construction, appropriate degrees of ventila- 
tion, etc., is contained in a booklet published 
in’ 1942 ‘by the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, The Computation of 
Heat Requirements in Buildings. 


INSULATION OF BUILDINGS 

The heat requirements of a building may be 
substantially reduced by structural insulation. 
This is particularly true of buildings such as 
single-storey factories with a large expanse of 
roof. Often such a roof is of a light nature, and 
the loss of heat in consequence is enormous. 
The Ministry of Fuel and Power has recently 
issued a Bulletin on the subject, Fuel Efficiency 
Bulletin No. 12, March, 1943. This points out 
that the cost of insulating a roof may be more 
than offset by the saving in the cost of the 
heating installation. 

As an example of the economies effected by 
insulation, the case of a factory roof, 10,000 sq. 
ft. in area, may be taken. If this is of corru- 
gated asbestos cement (a) uninsulated, and (5) 
lined with fibre board 3-in. thick, comparative 
figures are as follows :— 

Uninsulated Insulated 
Amount of radiator 

surface to provide 

for heat transmission 

ae roof (30° to 

60° F.) . 2,250 sq. ft. 470 sq. ft. 
Approximate ‘cost of 


‘through walls 


ditto .. £750 £155 
Approximate fuel 

sumption per annum 80 tons 17 tons 
Annual fuel cost (at 

£3 per ton) £240 £50 


The cost of lining the roof would probably 
be about £500, so that the economic value of 
insulation is obvious. 

Insulation is also of importance in concrete 
floors laid direct on earth, and in flat concrete 
roofs. In the latter case, suitable insulation 
reduces expansion, which may be a cause of 
structural damage. In dwellings with pitched 
roofs, it is better to form the ceiling of some 
irsulating material, rather than to adopt lath 
and plaster construction with a boarded roof. 
In general, there are advantages in providing 
all rooms which are intermittently heated with 
linings of low thermal capacity, i.e., materials 
which require little heat to raise their tempera- 
ture, as the heating-up is greatly reduced. 
Wood panelling was general during the 
eighteenth century, and tests have shown that a 
room after panelling required only half an 
hour to reach comfortable conditions, as 
compared with an hour and a half previously. 

It is obvious that with warmer wall surfaces, 
lower air temperatures are sufficient, and this 
is reflected in reduced heating costs, since each 
degree Fahrenheit of air temperature main- 


- temperatures of 60° and 


tained throughout the winter accounts for 
from 3 to 5 per cent. of the total fuel con- 
sumption. The main temperature of sur- 
roundings will, of course, be influenced by the 
extent of glazing; for internal and external 
30° F. respectively, 
tests showed the following inner surface 
temperatures of windows :— 

Single glazing : 


Still air: 45° F. 
Wind: 40°F. 
Double glazing : 
Still air: 52° F. 
Wind: 51°F. 


When radiators are placed against outside 
walls, a sheet of insulating material, such as 
fibre board faced with aluminium foil, should 
be fixed behind the radiator. 


PROVISION FOR SERVICES IN STRUC- 
TURE 


Regarding the provision to be made for 
heating and ventilating services in structures, 
much useful information is contained in the 
British Standard Code of Practice, B.S. 1043, 
1942. This recommends, inter alia, that 
central heating and ventilating systems should 
be completely designed prior to the com- 
pletion of the building drawings, and that a 
high degree of precedence in planning and 
installation should be accorded to these 
services in order to ensure satisfactory 
functioning. 

Central heating from a boiler house is usual in 
this country. The position of the boiler house 
is in general governed by accessibility as regards 
fuel delivery and ash removal and by the 
position of the chimney, which often must be 
placed inconspicuously with regard to the 
main frontages. Adequate space must be 
allowed: a cramped boiler installation is 
seldom efficient. Also the fresh air inlet area 
must be ample ; each Ib. of fuel required up to 
300 cu. ft. of air for its complete combustion, 
and the area of pening should be from 23 to 
4 sq. ft. per million B.Th.U’s of boiler rating. 

Fuel stores should be dry and in convenient 
proximity to the boilers. One rule is that the 
floor area in sq. ft. of coal stores should be one- 
eighth of the annual consumption in tons. 
Coke (76 cu. ft. equals 1 ton) requires more 


storage space than coal (45 cu. ft. equals 
1 ton). 

Plenum heating and ventilating systems 
require special provision in layout : inadequate 


allotment of space, or deflection of ducts due 
to variations in the building design, may result 
in unsatisfactory performance. 

An important point in construction is that all 
doors and windows in a building should fit 
tightly : the rate of air interchange is greatly 
increased by crevices round window frames, 
etc., particularly with high winds. Some 
American figures of infiltration, per foot run 
of crevice, with a 15 m.p.h. wind are 110 cu. ft. 
per hour with a wooden sash window and 52 
cu. ft. per hour with a steel frame window. 

The decoration scheme may affect the heating 
arrangements. Radiators are frequently 
finished with aluminium or bronze paint, but 
this reduces the heat transmission by 10 per 
cent. or more, necessitating either more 
heating surface or a higher temperature of the 
circulating water. This disadvantage is avoided 
with ordinary paints which are all equally 
effective, irrespective of the colour, and these 
should be used in preference to metallic 
paints. 


LOCAL HEATING 
(a) Open Grates for Coal and Coke 

The advantages and disadvantages of open 
grates do not need recapitulation: for psy- 
chological and other reasons, this form of 
heating, although not very efficient, will remain 
popular. Perhaps the most serious dis- 
advantage of the coal fire is its contribution to 
atmospheric pollution. About 1-5 per cent. 
of the coal is given off as smoke, and it is 
estimated that in a square mile of housing 
(12 houses per acre) 1-2 tons of smoke and 
1-Stons of sulphur dioxide are produced each 
day in winter. In central London the deposit 
of grit, etc., is about 20 tons per square mile 
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Temp ora 
mutantur, 
nos et 
mutamur 


‘Revolutionary’ is a much abused word in advertising 
terminology, but it may be said with truth that the in- 
troduction and development of the tubular steel section 
revolutionised scaffolding technique and constructional 
method. As the inventors and pioneers we have been 
primarily concerned in all the stages of progress and 
development, and we are the largest and most experienced 
scaffolding organisation in the country. 


SCAFFOLDING (GREAT BRITAIN)LTD | 


77 EASTON STREET - HIGH WYCOMBE ~:~ BUCKS 


LONDON OFFICE: PLOUGH LANE . S.W.17 
BRANCHES AND DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Overwhelming evidence of the resistance to fire and the great structural strength of 
reinforced concrete has been provided during five years of aerial attack on Cities. 
Whilst it may not be necessary to design against aerial attack in the future, it is 
only common sense to select for war-time and post-war construction the material 


which has been conclusively proved to possess the greatest structural advantages. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
AND ROAD TRANSPORT 


Pennsylvania Turnpike built by Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Commission between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 


HE use of reinforced concrete for modern highway systems has become standard practice throughout the 

world. Because greater safety, reliability, low maintenance cost, and complete freedom for the designer, 

will be the essentials demanded of post-war highway planning, reinforced concrete will again be selected as 
the material for new viaducts, bridges, fly-over crossings, and roads. 


CT 
; 
THE REINFORCED 


per month. This results in considerable cost to 
the community: the expenditure on_ the 
cleaning and decorating of buildings is from 

15 to 40 per cent. more in smoky towns than 
in clean towns. The exterior decoration period 
of some multiple shops is 3 years in country 
districts, 2 years in average towns and | year 
in smoky towns. Also, the rate of corrosion 
of metalwork is 2$ to 3 times greater in 
polluted areas. It has been estimated that the 
cost of smoke in Manchester amounts to 
£750,000 per anhum. 

These objections to the open fire would be 
largely removed if smokeless fuel were used, 
although this would not entirely dispose of the 
sulphur problem. 

With ordinary types of grate, the principal 
heating effect is by radiation. The following 


figures show some comparative radiant 
efficiencies, etc. :— 
Semi- 
Coal Coke coke 
Radiant efficiency 24 28 33 


Time to reach full 
Output (minutes) 80-140 100 90 

Both coal and coke burning brightly in an 
open grate radiate about 200 B.Th.U’s per 
sq. ft. per hour, at a distance of about 3 ft. 
from the fire. 

The mean radiant efficiencies of various 
types of grate as found by tests are as 
follows :— 

Semi- 
Coal coke 
per cent. per cent. 
Well grate, 18-in. wide and 
ll-in. deep, offirebrick .. 19-5 24-0 
Register grate. 14-in. wide and 
7-in. deep, with firebars .. 24-2 30-8 
Modern barless stool grate, 
with canopy 19-9 

In addition to the radiant efficiency, some 
5 per cent. is contributed by convection due to 
the heating of the fireplace, etc. 

With improved designs of grates, radiant 
efficiencies of 32 per cent. with coal and 37 per 
cent. with coke are obtainable, and with 
patterns utilising by convection part of the 
heat escaping up the chimney, an additional 
25 per cent. can be gained. This enables fuel 
consumption to be reduced by about one third, 
for the maintenance of the same conditions. 

Fireplaces should, if possible, be sited on 
inner walls: if on outer walls, they should be 
well insulated with slag wool or similar 
material. 

Experimental work on coal burning appliances 
is proceeding, and further developments will 
undoubtedly take place which will largely 
remove the present disadvantages of open 
grates. One simple expedient, described by 
Count Rumford about 1790, is to provide 
ducts from the outer air to the fireplace: this 
avoids the draughts which otherwise may 
occur when the fire is burning. 


(6) Closed Stoves 

Closed stoves have a higher efficiency than 
open fire grates. They are mainly convective 
in effect and about 70 per cent. of the heat in the 
fuel is transmitted into the room. The degree 
of ventilation effected is not so great as with 
open fires. ° 

Stoves of the semi-closed type give efficiencies 
of about 45 per cent. with coal and 40 per cent. 
with coke. In common with open fires, the 
heat output of stoves cannot be closely related 
to actual requirements at any time, and some 
excess fuel consumption—possibly 50 per cent. 
—is unavoidable. 

The advantages of stoves are cheapness and 
the ease of local control. The disadvantages 
are their somewhat cheerless appearance, the 
attention required and the dust emitted, and 
the necessity for flues. If they are used for 
the heating of buildings the corridors are 
usually cold and in such cases complaints are 
frequent. 


(c) Combined Units 

Units combining heating with other functions, 
such as cooking or hot water supply, have a 
lower efficiency for each purpose than separate 
units. Comparative heating efficiencies are as 
follows :— 
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Per cent. 
Brick-set kitchen ranges =e 30 
Back-to-back grates .. 20 
Heating and cooking units .. 17 


In each case some excess fuel consumption 
occurs, so that the nett efficiencies in practice 
are lower than the .figures shown, possibly 
by half. It may be mentioned that the cooking 
efficiency of the kitchen range, still popular 
in the North, is only 3 per cent. 


(d) Gas Fires 

Gas fires are a very convenient means of 
heating as a very wide range of control is 
possible, and there is probably less excess 
consumption than with any other means of 
heating. The radiant efficiency is about 50 per 
cent., but with convector patterns outputs of 
60 to 70 per cent. are obtainable: with such 
high efficiencies the temperature of the gases 
escaping up the chimney is relatively low and 
there is some risk of condensation fone lb. of 
gas in burning produces about 14 Ib. of water). 
Chimneys for gas fires require special con- 
struction and normally should not be more 
than 30 ft. high. 

The radiation emitted by a five-radiant gas 
fire, burning 25 cu. ft. per minute, is about 
160 B.Th.U’s per square foot, measured at 
about 3 ft. from the fire. The temperature of 
the radiants is about 1,500 F. 


(c) Electric Heaters 

Electric heating is probably the cheapest in 
installation cost of all local heating systems. 
The ordinary electric fire is practically 100 per 
cent. efficient, most of the heat being emitted 
in the form of radiant energy ; the radiation 
per square foot at a distance of 3 ft. from the 
fire is about 80 B.Th.U’s per kilowatt. The 
temperature of the elements is about 1,000° F. 
One disadvantage of electric fires is that they 
do not lend themselves to thermostatic control, 
owing to the distraction which would 
caused by frequent switching on and off. Also 
a inherent control is less close than with gas 

res. 

Low temperature tubular heaters are also 
100 per cent. efficient, about half of the 
emission being by convection. The elements 
run at low temperatures, and are practically 
indestructible. The heaters are produced com- 
mercially with a loading of 60 watts per foot 
run, the surface temperature of the tube (2 
inches diameter) being about 190° F. They 
can be used in almost any position, and are 
suitable for thermostatic control. (Ther- 
mostatic control of heating installations of any 
type may save 25 per cent. or more of the 
consumption). 

A further type of electric heater is the con- 
vector, which incorporates a small fan blowing 
air over a heated element. This enables the air 
temperature within a room to be raised 
quickly, but a disadvantage in all such types of 
heating is that the air temperature tends to be 
considerably higher than the temperature of the 
walls. 


CENTRAL HEATING 

(a) Low Pressure Water. Central heating by 
means of low pressure hot water is very 
general in this country. There are some 
limitations to the system; 
limit, without pumping, is about 200 feet and 
the vertical limit is about 100 feet, due to the 
head on the radiators. The temperature of the 
water can be regulated to suit conditions, but 
the exposed surfaces are never unduly hot. 
With ordinary radiators, and with the average 
water temperature of 140° F., the emission is 
about 160 B.Th.U’s per square foot per hour : 
of this about 15 per cent. is due to radiation. 

The ordinary central heating boiler is not very 
efficient ; optimum efficiencies vary from about 
55 per cent. in the smallest types to about 80 
per cent. in the largest, but the average 
efficiency in service is probably about half 
these values. Also a great deal of heat is lost 


in the distributing mains, although part of 
this is, of course, utilised in raising the general 
temperature of the building (analysis of fuel 
consumption in a number of buildings in- 
dicates that on the average about half the fuel 


the horizontal 


is used non-effectively, i.e., used otherwise 
than in the spaces to be warmed). The system, 
however, is comparatively cheap in running 
costs, and will remain in constant operation 
with comparatively little attention to the 
boilers, although some overheating is inevitable 
in mild weather. There is a considerable time 
lag in reaching the required conditions from 
cold, and some danger of freezing, with con- 
sequent fracturing of radiators, if systems are 
not in use during cold weather. 

Magazine types of boilers and _ various 
patterns of automatic stokers reduce attendance 
costs and can be equipped with automatic 
controls, which arrangement results in greatly 
improved efficiencies. 

Gas boilers are about 80 per cent. efficient, 
and have the advantage that fuel delivery and 
ash removal are eliminated, and there is a 
complete absence of smoke. 

Electric storage vessels are also used in con- 
junction with hot water heating systems. These 
are heated during off-peak periods, and have 
obvious advantages. The use of gas or 
electric boilers will usually depend upon the 
tariff available. 

The central heating of a number of con- 
tiguous buildings can be carried out with 
advantage from a common boiler house, which 
localises fuel deliveries, etc. The larger boiler 
plant operates more efficiently than a number 
of smaller plants, and may also lend itself to 
the adoption of flue gas treatment, which 
minimises the emission of smoke, grit, and 
sulphurous gases. 

District heating, in which wide areas are 
served from a central boiler house, is firmly 
established in the USA and on the Continent, 
but has not made much headway in this 
country. Many factors, both physical and 
economic, are involved. 


(b) Panel System. The panel system of 
heating, consisting of flat grids of pipes 
embedded in walls or ceilings, has been 
extensively used. The panels are generally 
laid on shuttering and cast solid in concrete, 
special finishing plaster being afterwards 
applied direct to the surface. The maximum 
temperature of the circulating water is about 
120° F. but in the majority of installations it is 
found that temperatures of the order of 95° F. 
are satisfactory during the greater part of the 
winter. Approximate emissions from panels, 
with a water temperature of 120° F. are as 
follows -— 

Ceiling panels 100 B.Th.U’s per sq. ft. 


per hour. 
Wall panels 115 B.Th.U’s per sq. ft. per 


hour. 
Floor panels 130 B.Th.U’s per sq. ft. per 
hour. 

Floor panels have advantages but their 
efficiency is liable to be reduced by any form 
of floor covering, and their use is generally 
confined to entrance halls. 

The advantages of: the panel system are that 
the fabric of the building becomes warm and 
the chilling effect of cold walls is obviated. 
Rooms are entirely clear of heating apparatus 
and the whole space is uniformly warm. There 
is no stuffiness due to the accumulation of 
dust on hot metallic surfaces and no dis- 
coloration of decorations. Maintenance and 
repairs are reduced to a minimum. The system 
can be thermostatically controlled and panel 
installations are found to be economical in fuel 
consumption. The disadvantage of panel 
heating is that ceiling panels (which is the 
form most widely used) are unsuitable in rooms 
less than 12 ft. high as otherwise the cumulative 
radiant energy may cause some discomfort, 
unless a larger panel area at low temperature 
is used. Also the system is not very flexible, as 
the structure becomes thoroughly warmed and 
the heating cannot be readily regulated in 
accordance with outside conditions. 

Hot water radiators are also made as flat 
panels and in this form are inconspicuous, 
although a comparatively large surface is 
required. 

Another type of panel heating which is not 
widely used, ‘* electric wall-paper,’’ which is 
applied to ceilings and walls and connected up 


% 


to the electricity supply. 
very nicely. 


(c) Low. Pressure Steam. Steam systems are 
not very widely used in this country to-day. 
They have, however, several advantages, being 
cheaper in first cost than a hot water installa- 
tion. Also there is no time lag or risk of freezing 
and the system is applicable to buildings of any 
height. Disadvantages are that the surfaces 
are at high temperature so that there is intense 
heat in the vicinity of the radiator and the high 
temperature of the system increases the dis- 
tribution loss. Steam boilers require continuous 
attention and it is not possible to regulate 
temperature in the radiators as can be done 
with hot water systems. There are many types 
of installation but practically all of them are 
noisy at times. The emission from steam 
radiators is about 300 B.Th.U’s per sq. ft. 
per hour. Steam systems under vacuum are also 
used, the temperature in these being lower. 


(d) High Temperature Hot Water. 


It warms the room 


At one 


‘time the Perkins system of hot water heating, 


at about 700° F. was widely used, particularly 
when intermittent heating only was required. 
It has, however, become obsolete but has been 
to some extent replaced by high temperature 
hot water which is taken from a steam boiler at 
temperatures of between 300° F. to 400° F. 
Surfaces at this temperature must not be 
within reach and the system is therefore mainly 
of industrial use, in conjunction with unit 
heaters. Small pipes only are required and the 
system is extremely rapid in action. 


Factory Heating. While many methods of 
heating are applicable in factories, the 
standards of temperature, etc., to be main- 
tained are governed by the Factories Act, 
1937, and various Regulations made under 
that Act. Most of the systems previously 
mentioned are used in factories, and the 
following notes relate to methods which are 
mainly of industrial application. 


(e) Hot Air Furnaces. Hot air furnaces or 
pipeless heaters are very suitable for the 
warming of large spaces. Usually they consist 
of a cast-iron combustion chamber, surrounded 
by a steel jacket, air being drawn through the 
intervening space and discharged through a 
grating in the floor above. As a rule re- 
circulation of the hot air is arranged. This 
system of heating is cheap, both in first cost and 
operation. It is also rapid in action but has the 
disadvantage that walls remain comparatively 
cold, and that dust is distributed. 


(f) Pipe Coils. Pipe coils at high level are 
sometimes used in-industrial premises. They 
are very unsatisfactory as a great deal of the 
heat emitted rises vertically and is largely lost, 
and floors remain comparatively cold, so that 
there is a very steep temperature gradient. A 
pipe coil, however, should always be arranged 
underneath a roof-light or roof lantern to 
temper the cascades of cold air which would 
otherwise occur. 


(g) Unit Heaters. Unit heaters of various 
types are made. These consist of coils through 
which hot water or steam is circulated and a 
fan which draws air over the heating elements. 


Their application is mainly industrial, both- 


floor types (with centrifugal fans) and suspended 
types (with propeller fans) being available. 
Unit heaters at high level require careful 
positioning in order to achieve the most satisfac- 
tory results, and both types may be very 
wasteful in fuel unless carefully controlled. 
Unit heaters are purely convective in effect : 
they are rapid in action, but have the same 
disadvantages as all air heaters. 


(h) Plenum Heating. With plenum heating 
the requisite degree of warmth is obtained by 
means of hot air. This may be introduced at 
various temperatures and velocities, depending 
upon the conditions, but it is inadvisable to 
Pass air over surfaces at too high a tempera- 
ture. For the ventilation of cinemas, etc., the 
LCC regulations prescribe that the tempera- 
ture of any surface used for warming air shall 
not be more than 250° F 

Plenum heating installations are bulky, as a 
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large volume of air is necessary to transmit 
the required amount of heat. The system has 
the disadvantage that the air temperature is 
liable to be higher than the boundary tem- 
peratures and temperature gradients may be 
severe. It is also more expensive than ordinary 
central heating. 

Practice in large office tuations seems to be 
stabilizing in providing heating surface to take 
care of the heat losses through the fabric and 
delivering warm air through a ventilating 
system to deal with the heat losses by air 
interchange. 


Ventilation 

(a) Natural Ventilation. Many patterns of 
natural ventilators are on the market. These 
consist of cones and hoods, connected to 
extract openings in the roof. Their action, 
however, depends mainly upon the difference 
in buoyancy between the inner and the outer 
air and on hot, still days, when the external 
temperature may be higher than that inside 
the building, they do not function to any great 
extent. They are, however, better than no 
provision of any kind. 


(b) Extract Ventilation. Extract -ventilation 
is the cheapest form both in installation and 
operation, and is of particular application to 
laundries, kitchens, etc., in which steam or 
fumes have to be removed. It has the defect 
that the admission of air to replace that 
extracted cannot be controlled. Air is therefore 
liable to find its way in from vitiated sources or 
through crevices, causing draughts and dis- 
coloration of decoration. 


(c) Plenum Ventilation. The Plenum system 
has more to recommend it as air can be 
definitely delivered to any required point and 
by use of suitable apparatus can be introduced 
in any desired condition of temperature and 
humidity. A combined system of plenum and 
extract ventilation is the only method which 
will give completely satisfactory results, as the 
air movement can be definitely controlled at 
all points from inlet to extract. A complete 
balanced installation depends for its successful 
operation on the closing of all windows and 
the incalculable psychological factor then 
enters very largely into the problem, as closed 
windows are apt to cause complaints in the 
summer, when they would normally be open. 
This suggests that a mechanical ventilation 
system should be devised as between ordinary 
rooms on the one hand and spaces with no 
direct opening to external air on the other: 
supply to the former could then be reduced or 
cut off in summer without material dis- 
advantages. 

Air delivered by a ventilating system may 
enter a room (a) upwards with extract at high 
level ; (6) downwards with extract at floor 
level ; or (c) through side inlets in the walls 
being extracted in either or both vertical 
directions. The ideal arrangement is arbitrary 
and each case must be decided on its own 
merits. In America downward plenum for 
theatres, etc., is general, but practice in this 
country favours upward plenum. The House of 
Commons was ventilated on the upward 
plenum system, the U.S. Senate on the down- 
ward. In many cases, however, more compact 
systems are necessary and good results may be 
obtained with the air inlets and outlets adjoin- 
ing, as by suitably arranging the velocities of 
the incoming and outgoing currents wide 
diffusion can be secured. The velocity of the 
incoming air should not in general exceed 
about 5 feet per second except at high level, 
and if close to the occupants should be very 
much lower—about 6 inches per second. If 
the air velocity reaches 2 feet per second 
(which is perceptible to most people) an 
increased temperature of 4° F. must be main- 
tained for the same degree of comfort (1). 


(d) Air Conditioning. Air conditioning, both 
from the amenity and industrial aspects, is 
becoming an important subject. As regards the 
former, however, its necessity in this country 
is not yet established as there are comparatively 
few days in the year in which full air condi- 
tioning, including refrigeration, would be 
decidedly beneficial. The average number of 


hours per annum during which the shade 
temperature at Kew exceeds 70° F. is 80, and it 
normally exceeds 80° F. for only 7 hours per 
annum. The cost of refrigerating equipment to 
deal with conditions at these times only would 
be disproportionately high, but in densely 
occupied buildings, such as restaurants, full 
air conditioning may be commercially justified. 

Partial air conditioning, by which is meant 
removal of dust by a textile or similar filter, 
and the passing of the air through a mist 
chamber, in conjunction with a heater battery, 
is advantageous, and an air washer can be 
arranged with automatic controls so that, 
within limits, air can be delivered in any 
required state of temperature and humidity. 
Unless refrigeration or an ample supply of 
cold water is available there is little benefit, as 
regards comfort, in passing air through a 
washer, as in this case, although the tempera- 
ture is reduced, the humidity is increased and 
the total heat content of the air is not altered. 
A washer, however, effects a considerable 
degree of dust removal and should preferably 
be placed before the textile filter in order to 
reduce the cleaning periods. In towns it is 
found that a large proportion of the particles 
contained in the air are due to motor-car 
exhausts. 

If refrigeration is used too great a degree of 
cooling should not be aimed at and 10° F. 
should be regarded as the maximum. Ventila- 
tion in crowded places quickly resolves itself 
into a cooling problem, but the introduction 
of cold air requires great care as it will cascade 
from an outlet in a very similar manner to a 
stream of water and cause great discomfort. 
If a large degree of cooling is required it is 
better to increase the volume of air rather 
than to effect a drastic reduction in its 
temperature. 


(e) Special Problems in Ventilation. Recom- 
mended air changes in various types of building 
are quoted in the I.H.V.E. booklet already 
mentioned. In some cases, however, ventila- 
tion rates are prescribed by regulation. The 
ventilation of factories is dealt with in various 
Home Office instructions. Also the LCC 
regulations for cinemas, etc., provide that 
1,000 cu. ft. of fresh air per hour per person 
should be delivered: the arrangements must 
be such that with an outside temperature of 
30° F., 55° F. shall be obtainable in the 
unoccupied building. Kitchens require special 
treatment and extract should always be at a 
somewhat greater rate than input in order that 
fumes shall not find their way into other parts 
of the building. 25 air changes per hour or 
more may be necessary in the cooking spaces 
of large kitchens, but conditions generally 
would be greatly improved by the wider 
adoption of insulated types of appliances. In 
garages the concentration of carbon monoxide 
should not exceed 4 parts in 10,000. The 
emission of carbon monoxide from a car during 
acceleration is about 2 cu. ft. per minute and 
this can be taken into account when the extract 
arrangements (which should be at low level) 
are designed. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The foregoing is a very rapid survey of the 
main physical characteristics of heating and 
ventilating methods in common use. Amongst 
the aspects not considered are the important 
questions of comparative costs ; the ultimate 
efficiencies of various methods of heating in 
relation to the conservation of national fuel 
resources and in relation to atmospheric 
pollution; and the desirability in some 
cases of providing some degree of a 
** background warmth, ‘* topping-up ” 
comfort conditions as required. Also, pe 
reference has been made to hot water supply, 
which is often ancillary to heating. It may, 
however, be mentioned that the whole problem 
of the heating and ventilating of buildings is 
being considered in great detail by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Professor Sir 
Alfred Egerton, F.R.s. The report of this 
committee, when issued, will make available, 
for the use of all concerned with building, a 
large amount of information on heating and 
cognate problems.’’ 


: 
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The demand for large scale apparatus for Hotels, 
Restaurants, Educational Establishments, etc., has 
been greatly increased by the need to equip Works 
Canteens, Communal Restaurants, Emergency Feeding 


Centres, and by other requirements arising from 
War-time conditions. | 


Skilful planning, which includes the best use of available 
space and the selection of the most suitable appliances, 
is needed in preparing the lay-out for a new canteen or in 
enlarging an existing installation by the addition of 


efficient apparatus of attractive design. 


‘Radiation Ltd. combines long experience with outstand- 
ing manufacturing resources reinforced by the knowledge 
of specialists who have planned and equipped many of 
the most. successful canteens in the Country. Their | 
services will be gladly vost. at “Abas disposal. 


LARGE COOKING EQUIPMENT SECTIONS - 


PALATINE WORKS "RADIATION HOUSE 
WARRINGTON ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 6 


London Showrooms and Offices: 7 Stratford Place, W.t a 


| 
} 
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PRICES 


BY DAVIS AND BELFIELD, CHARTERED QUANTITY SURVEYORS 


There has been no alteration in the prices of the Basic Materials given below, during May. 
Rates of Wages have not risen since 2nd April, 1943. 


Increase over pre-war prices 


t 
BASIC MATERIALS = 
January, 1943 February, 1943. March, 1943 April, 1943 May, 1943 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Portland cement... + 41-46 +41-46 + 41-46 +41-46 +41-46 
2-in. Unscreened ballast .. +71-01 +71-01 +71-01 +88-41 +88-41 
Fletton bricks (at station) .. wile +29-19 + 29-19 +29-19 +29-19 +29-19 
Stoneware drainpipes (British Standard) 2 tons and over ye +37} +374 +374 +37} +374 
Roofing tiles... +424 +423 +45 +45 +45 
Steel joists (basic sections) ex mills +47:5 +47:5 
Lime greystone *.. as +43-53 +43-53 +43-53 +4353 | +43-53 
Sheet lead .. + 65-22 + 65-22 +65-22 + 65-22 +65-22 
Iron rainwater goods and soil pipes +263, +264 +263 +264 +264 
White lead paint .. +44-70 + 44-70 +-46-21 + 46-21 +46-21 
Rates oF Waces (Central London Area) 

Labourers .. +- 22-22 + 22-22 +26-98 +26-98 +26-98 
Craftsmen .. + 16-67 + 16-67 +21-43 +21-43 +21-43 


LABOUR~—Rates of Wages since 2nd April, 1943. 


LONDON DISTRICT Craftsmen Labousees 
Within 12 miles radius 2s. 14d. ls. Sd. 
GRADE CLASSIFICATIONS 
A Al AS B BI BS C : 
Craftsmen .. 2/- 1/114 1/11 1/10} 1/10 1/94 1/9 1/8} 1/8 Rs 
Labourers .. 1/7 1/64 1/6} 1/53 1/54 1/5 1/43 1/4 


Slow Speed Multivane Fan 
which can be fitted with Patent 
Laminated Fan Casings for 
super-silent running. 


The ‘Cyclone'’ Air-Conditioning 
Apparatus. 


MATTHEWS & YATES LIMITED 


SWINTON (LANCS.) and LONDON 
and at GLASGOW, LEEDS, BIRMINGHAM and CARDIFF 


i 


There is a close affinity between Space-time and Plastics. 
Both will play an ever-growing part in post-war recon- 
struction. May we assist with your problems when peace 
is proclaimed. 


PLASTILUME PRODUCTS LTD. « Station Works, 


ws High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Send ve O 


CONSTRUCTORS 


TYBURN R® - ERDINGTON 


BIRMINGHAM 24 


THOSE WHO make stringent 
comparative tests choose 


ACCUMULATORS 
for EMERGENCY LIGHTING 


in Hospitals, Cinemas, Schools, 
Banks, Offices, Factories and 
Public Buildings 


SAFETYLYTE 
(Licensed under British 
Patent No. 313248). 
The Tudor Emer- 
gency Lighting Sys- 
tem completely meets 


"TUDOR Accumulators are used by 

Corporations of big cities, who make 
stringent comparative tests and a close 

i the risk of a sudd 

study of costs before placing contracts. plunge 

Important public bodies—the B.B.C. for hould the normal 

supply be interrupted, 

example — use Tudor where technical through causes be- 

Ei ond the control of the 

excellence is a first essential. You, too, lectricity Undertak- 

may specify Tudor with equal confidence. fhe control panel 

Tudor engineers will gladly discuss your ol, canines 
next installation with you. Illustrated 


nects the battery to the 
catalogue sent on request. 


THE TUDOR AGCUMULATOR COMPANY, LTD. 


50 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 8.W.1 


SLOANE 0168/9 


WT 13,42 


. "7 
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Unique in conception, 
the “Spirovent ” Venti- 
lator has rapidly become 
recognised as by far the 
best solution to the 
problem of black-out 
ventilation. 


(Patents pending in Practical tests prove it to be 150% more 
Great Britain, Canada, efficient than common types of sheet 
. U.S.A.) — metal louvres, and 400% better than 
terra-cotta louvres used in pairs. At 
the same time, obscuration is absolutely 
complete. @ Easily and quickly installed. 
Thousands already supplied to Govern- 
ment Departments, Municipal Authorities, 
Factories, Hotels, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER giving full particu- 
lars and graphs of comparative tests, sent on 
application. 


BROAD] 


HEAD OFFICE: 
4, South Wharf, Paddington, London, W.2 


Telephone: PADdington 9091 (8 lines) 


Complete 
Black-out Panels 
incorporating ‘* Spirovent ” 
Units, made to' any size 


and 
BUILDINGS 


The essence of good fencing 

is *‘ Protection.’”’ All Penfold 

Products conform to that ideal. 

Factories, yards, docks, stores, 

sidings .°. . . . all have 

manifold security when protected 

against trespass by.Penfold Chain Link. For close 

fencing or for trackwork Penfold Chain Link with 

cross slats (Patent Applied for No. 1271041) is especially valuable. 


mines, 


TRADE MARK 


Other ‘**Penfold’’ Products are, Hinged Joint, Wire Netting, Strained 
Wire, Barbed Wire, Iron Railing, Machinery Guards, Bar Fencings. 
Gates, Light Structural and Wrought Ironwork. Concrete posts and 
pre-cast building units. oar 


PENFOLD FENCING LTD. 


Dept. 71, Imperial "Works, WATFORD. Phone 2241 


HIS winding gear and brake are the fundamentals of ECM reliability. 
Their immense strength is equal to any emergency. 
are now engaged on war-time problems of great complexity and 
many new ideas which may not be revealed publicly have been 
perfected and are available to architects and engineers on enquiry. 


DIRECT-COUPLED ELECTRIC WINDING 
GEAR. ECM Self-Lubricated Gear with motor 
and brake mounted on bedplate forming one 
unit. Designed and manufactured to fine 
limits to work on heavy and continuous duty. 


of the 


Silent A.C. Electric Brake with 


Solenoid immersed in Oil Tank. LONDON 


ECM designers 


ECM is the name 
Best Lift 


ETCHELLS, CONGDON & MUIR, LTD. 


Telephone : Ardwick 4111 
LIVERPOOL 


ANCOATS, MANCHESTER 


And Branches 


BIRMINGHAM EDINBURGH SHEFFIELD 


OUT VENTILATIO | 
tor huralilily BROTECTION 

‘SPIROVENT? 


When Sankey’s 
Cranham Blocksare 
chosen for new par- 
titions in important 
old buildings, the 
choice is no hap- 
hazard one? but be- 
cause of their 
sterling qualities of 
fire and damp resis- 
tance; heat and 
sound insulation ; 
and the special key 
for plastering. In 
addition, their great 
mechanical strength 
ensures that they 
will stand ‘‘ the test 
of time ;’’ and being 
light in weight, 
will impose no 
undue strain upon 
the foundations. 
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As a Nation, we have followed a 
straight and rough lane for more than 


Prices and full particulars 
on application. 


three anxious years, but it seems that 
the turning point is now in sight—and 
we look forward with confidence to 


the peaceful vista beyond. 


41 


When that time comes, when the 
fighting men return to cottage and 
villa all over the Country, and the 
supply of their needs is no longer a 
matter of urgent necessity .. . then, 
we shall be glad to again supply our 
Clients, old and new, with all the 
metals they require .. . 


“TANK” BRAND 
EXTRUDED BRASS AND BRONZE 
RODS AND SECTIONS 


BRASS AND BRONZE STAMPINGS 
GUNMETAL INGOTS 


GUNMETAL AND PHOSPHOR 
BRONZE CHILL CAST BARS 


TERNE METAL AND CUPRO 
NICKEL INGOTS 


McKECHNIE BROS, LTD. 


ROTTON PARK ST., BIRMINGHAM 16 


Sankey’s Cranham 

Blocks were used 
in the 

House of Commons 


[SANKEY'S | 


CRANHAM 


J.H.SANKEY & 


ESTABLISHED (857. 


22 ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : HOLborn 6949 (14 lires). Telegrams : BRICKWORK, ESTRAND, LONDON. 


| The Test || 
Time 
se 
= | 
q 
| | 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements should be addressed to the Aduvt. 
Manager, ‘‘ The Architects’ Journal.” War Address : 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, and should reach there 
by first post on Monday morning for inclusion in the 
following week’s paper. 

Replies to Box Numbers should be addressed 
care of “* The Architects’ Journal.”’ War Address : 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 


Public and Official Announcements 


Six lines or under, 8s. ; each additional line, 1s. 


The Incorporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors maintains a register of qualified architects 
and surveyors (including assistants) requiring posts, 
and invites ap ications from public authorities and 
rivate practitioners having staff vacancies. Address: 
75 Eaton Place, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 5615 

991 


Architectural Appointments Vacant 


Advertisements from Architects requiring Assist- 
ants or Draughtsmen, and from Assistants and 
Draughtsmen seeking positions in Architects’ offices 
will be printed in *“* The Architects’ Journal’? free 
of charge until further notice. Other ‘* Appoint- 
ments Vacant” and “* Wanted” will be found 
under later headings, and are subject to the charges 
given under each heading. 


Wherever possible prospective employers are urged 
to give in their advertisement full information about 
the duty and responsibilities involved, the location 
of the office, and the salary offered. The inclusion 
of the Advertiser’s name in lieu of a box number is 
welcomed. 

SENIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT — Inter- 
mediate or Associate R.I.B.A. Standard. Male or Female. 
Near Maidenhead. State salary required. Box 953, 
L.P.E., 110, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 898 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT required, exempt 
from military service, accustomed to first class work. 
State age, experience and salary required, with name of 
last employer. Percy Thomas, 10, Cathedral Road, 
Cardiff. 109 


REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY, experienced _ flick 


Architectural Draughtsman, also Sketch Artist 
Illustrator. ’Phone Mayfair 1227 or 7881 (ext. 22) 
after Whitsun. 902 


Architectural Appointments Wanted 


YOUTH (17), seeks employment on the practical 
side of Building. Knowledge of interior design and 
lettering, perspective drawing. Theoretical knowledge 
of building construction, paints, varnishes, etc. 
Architectural drawing and history and_ heraldry. 
Practical graining, marking, etc. Preparing for City 
and Guilds Examinations. Box 79. 


ARCHITECT (Registered), practising independently 
pre-war, offers services in advisory and practical capacity, 
with view permanency. Experienced in carrying con- 
tracts through from drawings and specification to 
completion. Especial qualifications as designer meeting 
post-war requirements. Box 82. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, three years’ 
university training, 19 years old, seeks progressive 
position in architect’s or similar office—if possible on 
work of national importance. Box 84. 


VIENNESE ARCHITECT, Continental University 
degree, fourteen years’ experience, also well versed with 
modern interior design, at present studying for RIBA 
Special Final Exam., seeks position in London architect’s 
office. Box 90. 


ARCHITECT (F.R.LB.A.) requires permanent Senior 
post with Brewery Company in South or South-west 
England. Considerable experience with well-known 
company; good references. Box 93. 


YOUTH, age 17}, requires post in architect’s office. 
Limited knowledge of Building Construction and Archi- 
tectural Design. Studying for probationer at approved 
school. Good references. Box 97. 


A.R.LB.A., over military age, seeks employment. 
Thoroughly experienced in planning and detailing. 
Would enter any good private office and take charge if 
required. London or near London desired. Box 883. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND QUALI- 
FIED ESTATE CLERK OF WORKS desires post as 
clerk of works, surveyor, property manager, etc. Experi- 
enced in estate management; control of all contract 
works ; estate and maintenance; staffs; supervision 
all branches of the building, allied, and specialists trades ; 
all office work ; specifications ; plans, etc.; energetic, 
alert and conscientious. Not liable for military service. 
Highest recommendations. Please apply Box 101. 


A.R.1L.B.A. offers part-time services in own office, 
London area. Wide experience of structural surveys, 
planning, detailing, and some knowledge of quantities. 
Box 103. 


ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR, I.A.A.S. (38), 


exceptional experience of varied war-time factories 
in different parts of the country. Canteens, hostels, 
camouflage and A.R.P. requirements. M.A.P., M.O.S. and 
private contracts. Design, equipment, supervision, 
costs and accounts. Box 104. 


B.Arch.A.R.LB.A., age 27, experience in office and 


as clerk of works; excellent testimonials. Salary by 
arrangement. Exempt military service. Box 105. 
ASSISTANCE ON DRAWINGS, etc. Part-time 
work offered by post; setting out plans from sketches, 
perspectives, etc. Architectural training and building 
experience. Box 106. 


ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR, I.A.A.S. (38), fully 


experienced in war-time factories throughout the 
country for various Ministries ; own car. Box 107. 
YOUTH, aged 17, desires post in architect's office, 
studying architecture and draughtsmanship. Now 
preparing for professional preliminary examination. 
London area. Box 108. 

ARCHITECT requires position London area, 
experienced in carrying through works complete. Please 
state approximate salary and prospects. Box 110. 
A.R.LB.A,. (31), seeks full-time post in any capacity, 
fully trained in all branches of profession ; good refer- 
ences, last employed with firm of consulting engineers. 


Box 111. 


Other Appointments Vacant 
Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional iine, 1s. 
ASSISTANT EDITOR wanted for Architectural 


Paper. Write, with full particulars of qualifications, 
salary required, &c., to Box 51. 


RESEARCH ORGANISATION requires Secretary 
shorthand typist and junior shorthand typist. Box 889. 


Miscellaneous 
Four lines or under, 4s. ; each additional line, 1s. 


A. J. BINNS, LTD., specialists in the supply and fixing. 
of all types of fencing, tubular guard rail, factory parti- 
tions and gates. 53, Great Marlborough Street , W.1. 
Gerrard 4223-4224-4225. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 
etc., expeditiously and accurately typed or duplicated. 
Translations and Facsimile, Typewriting. All work 
treated confidentially. Miss G. Saunders, Typewriting 
Bureau, 17, Dacre Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Tele- 
phone: Whitehall 2605. 


Classified Advertisements continued on page xxxii. 


Waterproofs Concrete Permanently. 
Makes the Mix more Workable. 


JOSEPH FREEMAN 


SONS & LTD. 


CEMENTONE WORKS, WANDSWORTH, S.W.18 


Battersea 


0876 


LIM |TED 


Proprietors : J. B. Brooks & Co., 


| 
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FLAT ROOF 


VENTILATION 
Specify the Positive Flow Ventilator for all 
applications where Positive Extract or 


Input is required. The P.F. Ventilator is 
controlled by Push Button Starter and can _ | 


be provided with Reversing Switches for 
changing the direction of air flow. Archi- 
tects are invited to write for Data Sheet 249A. 


P O S ITI V E c L O W | For a permanent, uniform. dustless surface 
VENTILATORS LTD. Available without licence from 


ASSOCIATED WITH DALLOW-LAMBERT & CO., LTD. 


SPALDING ST., LEICESTER - = Phone: 27832-3 J | Kefele) D L D 
20 KINGSWAY, LONDON Phone: CHAncery 8325-6 | owe e 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORING SPECIALISTS INSULCRETE WORKS, LONDON.S.£.8 


TELEPHONE.’ BERMONDSEY 1/44 


£3 
| 


King George V. King o®Sweden. 


CO., LTD. & CO., LTD. 


were for many years previous to the war, the 


Thornaby-on-Tees 


LARGEST MAKERS London and Johannesburg 
of 
HARD TENNIS COURTS Manufacturers of 


Ferrous & Non-ferrous manipulating Machinery 


G R E A T 3) R IT A | N Meialliferous Mining and Processing Plant 


Blast Furnace and Steelworks Plant 
Oil and Chemical Process Plant j 


THEY WILL HAVE EXPERTS 


AND MATERIAL READY FOR , Bridges and Structural Steel 
FURTHER WORK THE Dock and Harbour Equipment 
MOMENT THE V DAY ARRIVES iron Castings & Drop Forgings . 
Steel and Alloy Castings ) 
Acting on the suggestion of some of the leading Tennis Coal Mining Plant 
Clubs, they have started a Rotation List for Post-War J 


Orders for NEW and repairs to existing Courts. Railway Wagons 
Would you like them to put your name down for early : 
post-war attention? This puts you under no obligation. 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 


Telegrams : SYSTON, LEICESTER Telephones : 
EN-TOUT-CAS 86177 (3 lines) . 
SYSTON SYSTON 


| = | Where | 
| | 7 fates 4 
/ | 
| 
| 
| 
| in 
3 
~ = r 


WANTED to purchase, = Library of Planned Informa- 
tion, Vols. av. Box 


Theodolite. Must be in sound condition. All particulars 
to G. H. Shipley, 53, Park Lane, Leeds, 1. 896 
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STEELWORK BY 


WANTED. Complete set of Information Sheets, loose 
or bound. State price. Box 77. 


WANTED. Complete set of volumes of the Architects & SON HOME GROWN {HARDWOODS 
Journal Library of Planned Information. Box 98. - SWAN WORKS, ere |SOFTWOODS 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. Dumpy Level and eltham 3007. Sunbury 2367 Sharman, Feltham." 


Wm. OLIVER & SONS, Ltd. 


(of Bunhill Row), 12/13 Bow Lane, E.C.4 


ARCHITECT has house in Essex with children where 


other children could come. Educational facilities. 
R. Myerscough-Walker, Chelsea Arts Club, S.W.3 900 


Educational Announcements 
Four lines ov under, 4.; each additional line, 1s. 


R.1.B.A. QUALIFYING 
Mr. C. W. Box, F.R.I.B.A., M.R.San 


Courses by Correspondence and Personal in Studio. 


planners.”—The Observer. “An 
R.LB.A. AND T.P. INST. EXAMS. Private Courses : 
of tuition by correspondence arranged by Mr. L. Stuart immense 


Stanley, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. Tutor, St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. 231 


TEACHING.—First Class. graduate in Architecture, 
with Town Planning and Structural Engineering 
qualifications, seeks bong | appointment for one day 
per week and/or evenings. x 96. 


| MURRAY 
SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 


PEOPLE’S HOMES 


A REPORT PREPARED BY 
MASS-OBSERV ATION 
for the Advertising Service Guild 


** Full of meat for those who like 


115, Gower St., London, W.C.1. a meaty meal.”—Architects’ Journal. 
Telephone : Euston 3305 and 3906 ‘Should aid and 


Quota Merchants for 


NATIONAL STOCK 


See Informati Sheet 
411, 484 415. 
"eS may 
fi be obtaineg 


GEORGE 
PERRY BAR 


BIRMINGHAN, 22, 


stimulate our 


ARENS WINDOW CONTROLS 


amount of information THE MODERN METHOD OF OPERATING ALL 
presented with praiseworthy im- 
partiality.” 


10s. net. 


NO UNSIGHTLY RODS, LEVERS OR CORDS, ETC. 

—The Times. SEND FOR INFORMATION SHEET No. 441 
ARENS CONTROLS LIMITED 

Tunstall Rd., East Croydon. ADDiscombe 3051 -2-3-4 


TYPES OF VENTILATORS 


COMMITTEE. LINOLEUM LAYING 


Linoleum and all classes of Floorcoverings laid in 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES SCHOOL OF ART. any part of Great Britain. 


For quotations Phone FORest Hill 4681, or write— 


Teacher required for Technical Drawing and Inter- C i 
mediate Building Construction, eight (day-time) sessions 
each week. Apply to the Principal, School of Art 


Art, 9, Cranston Road, Forest Hill, London, 8.E. 
Knight’s Park, Kingston-upon-Thames. 901 Men 


BRAITHWAITE 
PRESSED STEEL TANKS 


London office, Temporary address : 
35, KINGS HOUSE, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Teleph : WHI 3993. Telegrams : Bromkirk-Phone 


Send for descriptive prospectus to :— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 
45 The Avenue - Cheam - Surrey 


TOWARDS A NEW 
BRITAIN 


Just published Price Is. 6d. 


Telephone : 


WAXlow 2366 (8 lines). 


TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LIMITED, 


BUILDING AND CIVIL 
ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


London Office: 10 ST. GEORGE ST. W.1 


also at 


RUISLIP ROAD, SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 


and branches throughout the Country. 


Telegrams : 
Taywood, Southall.”’ 


MOLER 


PRODUCTS 


LIMITED “INSULITE”’ 


COLCHESTER = = 


Flue Bricks and Setting Powder 
Aggregate for Insulating Concrete 
Lightweight Partition Blocks 


Flue Bricks and Setting Powder 


PARTITION 
BLOCKS 


| CL A A | 
ELLISon| 
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STEEL SCAFFOLDING 


LONDON - - Riverside 5C26-9 CARDIFF - - - Gardiff 5413 GLASGOW SOUTH AFRICA 
? Murrays (Scaffolding) Ltd. Hunt, Louchars & Hepburn 
BIRMINGHAM - - Smethwick | . MANCHESTER - - - — Dougias 7191 
0594 NORTHERN IRELAND INDIA 
NEWCASTLE - - Newcastle James P. Corry & Co. Ltd. 
BRISTOL - - = Bristol 57646 26990 Belfast 23671 Guest, Keen & Williams 


MILLS SCAFFOLD CO. LTD., TRUSSLEY WORKS, HAMMERSMITH GROVE, LONDON, W.6 
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They sat in a draught 
for three days... 


K Within the memory of living centenarians, men took their 

journeys huddled together in draughty rattle-traps. To-day they 

cover the ground in air-conditioned comfort. Are you as up to date as the 

streamlined train? What is your outlook on plywood? Scientific research and modern facilities have transformed 


plywood into the Product of Great Versatility. Plywood is better ... and “Emcore” is the best Plywood! 


“EMCORE 
PLYWOOD PRODUCTS 


The Metropolitan Plywood Company is always prepared to co-operate with your technicians in 
new applications of *““Emcore” Modern Plywood Products. 


METROPOLITAN PLYWOOD COMPANY, LEONARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe ARCHITECTS’ JouRNAL ” 
(The Architectural Press, Ltd.) War Address: 45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 
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